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UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS RIFLE TEAM, 1935, WINNERS OF THE NATIONAL RIFLE MATCH AT 
CAMP PERRY, OHIO 


Sitting: Cpi. E. V. Sesser, Cpl. R. D. Chaney, Sgt. C. N. Harris, Cpl. S. Disco, Pvt. 1 Cl. J. H. Christopher. 

Second Row: Pvt. 1 Cl. R. E. De La Hunt, Sgt. K. E. Harker, Sgt. W. A. Easterling, Gy. Sgt. J. R. Tucker, Cpl. R. B. McMahill. 

Standing: Sgt. F. S. Hamrick, Capt. W. W. Davidson, Capt. W. J. Whaling, Capt. M. A. Edson, Ch. Mar. Gnr. C. A. Lloyd, 
Gy. Sgt. T. J. Jones, and Gy. Sgt. J. Blakley. 
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POWDER PLAYS A BIG PART 


HATEVER the range... 

you want an even, bal- 
anced pattern with no holes 
for the target to slip through. 
Several things affect the even- 
ness of pattern but most im- 
portant of all—the powder. 


If powder burns too fast, 
the shot pellets are deformed 
by the force of the blow the 
powder delivers as it starts 
them out of the shell. The 
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in the pattem 


pellets are further dented as 
they are pushed through the 
choke. Thus, unduly deformed 
they are erratic in their flight 
and a poor pattern results. 


Good patterns are obtained 
from powder whose rate of 
burning is evenly controlled. 
The shot pellets are started on 
their way with a push that 
does not crush them. Maxi- 
mum pressure is developed 
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after the shot has moved a 
few inches down the barrel. 
The pressure has lowered 
before the pellets pass through 
the choke and the minimum of 
deformity is the result. 


The development of pow- 
ders which perform in the 
most efficient manner under 
all conditions has been part of 
the work of the du Pont Com- 
pany for 133 years. 


rting Powder Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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SCINTILLA 


AIRCRAFT MAGNETOS 


Standard Equipment 


ARMY * NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 


HE continued confidence of all branches of the 

service in Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos, is paral- 
leled by a similar universal approval on the part of 
civilian airmen. Virtually all planes of the Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps and all main transport air 
lines entrust their ignition to Scintilla. We believe 
this is enormously significant of the proved reliability 
of Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos. 


SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO., Inc. 
SIDNEY, N. Y. 


(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
Contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy 



































MARINES’ 


Have YOU Got the Situation Well in Hand? 
Are YOU a Member of YOUR Association? 


The Navy Mutual Aid! 


If Not—You Should Be. 


All officers of the Navy, MARINE CORPS, and 
Coast Guard, born in the year 1900, or subsequent 


thereto, are eligible. 
OVER $7,500.00 


is wired to the last named beneficiary, IMME- 
DIATELY upon official notice of a member’s death, 
and every assistance is rendered his dependents in 
securing Pension, Arrears of Pay, Six Months’ 


Gratuity, and all outside insurance. 
Provide YOUR Dependents with This Protection. 
Act Today—Tomorrow May Be Too Late. 


Further information and a blank application may be obtained 
from the Navy Mutual Aid, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
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There is an... 


ART IN CLOTHES 


@ The character and nice | 
distinctions found only | 
in GOOD custom tailor- 
ing are most appreciated 
by the man who wears 
a uniform. HE CAN 
LOOK DIFFERENT... 
and usually does in gar- 
ments hand-tailored by | 
Kassan-Stein. 


KASSAN-STEIN, Inc. 


Military and Civilian Custom Tailors 


| 510 Eleventh St.,N. W. — Washington, D. C. 
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U.S. NAVAL INSTITUTE 


Founded in 1873 for “the advancement of professional, literary, and 


scientific knowledge in the Navy.” 


+ 


United States Naval Institute Proceedings 


Published monthly, illustrated extensively, for over sixty years has been 


the Navy’s forum. 


eo 


Officers of the United States Marine Corps 
Should read the PROCEEDINGS for pleasure and profit. The issues 


contain anecdotes and reminiscences, incidents from history and essays 
on topics of naval interest, technical articles and treatises on naval de- 
velopment and progress, book reviews and discussions, and international 


and professional notes. 
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SECRETARY- I REASURER, 
U. S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 

I hereby apply for membership in the U. S. Naval Institute and en- 
close $3.00 in payment of dues for the first year to begin with the................ 
issue of the PROCEEDINGS (the monthly magazine of the U. S. Naval 


Institute). 
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books and investigate the general conduct of affairs of the Association. Those members 
who have not paid their dues, and have received notice from this office, are re- 
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MARINES “STEAL THE SHOW” AT PERRY 





@ \s the sun set on September 18 over khaki covered 
Camp Perry, and the National Colors were being low- 
ered, the U.S. Marines’ scarlet and gold colors were still 
flying as they gave proof that the Marines were still 
there; in fact, so much there, that their colors will fly 
for one more year as national champions of all rifle and 
pistol shooters. 

This performance is considered by the veteran Ma- 
rine shooters as our “Blue Ribbon” year as can be seen 
by the choice list of victories given below. The “Presi- 
dent’s Hundred” Review was led by Gunnery Sergeant 
John Blakley, U.S. Marines. 

Colonel R. LL. Denig’s scoring detachment attracted 
much favorable attention and praise for the efficient 
manner in which they conducted their assignments. 

The Assistant Secretary of War, Honorable Harry H. 
Woodring, presented the cups, medals and checks to the 
winning shooters at a formal ceremony at Camp Perry in 
the presence of official representatives from all states and 
federal departments interested, while about eight thou- 
sand spectators, including 4,500 contestants, looked on 
with admiration. 

The Major General Commandant sent an Alnav mes- 
sage containing the good news, especially for the in- 
formation of those of our Corps located outside the 
continental limits, for Marines the world around were 
peacock proud of their team. 

This year’s National Rifle Team Match was fired by 113 
different teams, from all parts of the country, each team 
having a membership of ten of their best shots. So 1130 
of the nation’s prime marksmen matched skill for the 
prize of all prizes—but it took ten Marines to do the 
trick—-and they did it in strictly sea soldier fashion, 
quietly and business like; with their square jaws and 
fixed expressions they found the target for a total of 
2816 points out of a possible 3000, thus permitting them 
to pack up their prize and march quietly away, and 
count it all in the day’s work. 

Twenty-six National Rifle Team Matches have been 
fired during the period of 1903 to 1935. The New York 
National Guard won the first three. The remaining 23 
matches were won by service teams as follows: 


Marine Corps a 
Infantry 7 
Navy 2 
Engineers l 
Cavalry ] 


The Marines won their 12 matches during the period 
in which the last eighteen National Matches were fired. 

Winning all four National Match events (Individual 
Rifle, Individual Pistol, Pistol Team, and Rifle Team 
matches) in one season by any one team has been accom- 
plished but twice and both times by a team representing 
the Marine Corps (1921 and 1928). 


THE ORTON 


WINNERS OF 
NATIONAL PISTOL TEAM MATCHES, 1920-1935 


Marine Corps | & 
fo an 3 
Cavalry. .... ] 


The following is a summary of the victories of the 
team with its ten members: 
THE COAST GUARD TROPHY MATCH 
Won by Pfc. Remes E. De La Hunt, USMC. 
CAMP PERRY INSTRUCTORS’ MATCH— 
Won by Cpl. Waldo A. Phinney, USMC. 
THE NAVY TROPHY MATCH 
Won by Cpl. Raymond D. Chaney, USMC. 
THE MARINE CORPS CUP MATCH 
Won by Cpl. Louis E. Easley, USMC. 
THE PRESIDENT’S MATCH 
Won by Gy. Sgt. John Blakley, USMC. 
THE SCOTT MATCH— 
Won by Cpl. Edward V. Seeser, USMC. 
MEMORIAL PISTOL TROPHY 
MATCH— 
Won by Pvt. John E. Heath, USMC. 
N. R. A. RAPID FIRE PISTOL MATCH (.45 cal. 
automatic )— 
Won by Major Jacob Lienhard, USMC. 
N. R. A. TIMED PISTOL MATCH (.45 cal. auto- 
matic )— 
Won by Sgt. Broox E. Clements, USMC. 
A. EK. F. ROUMANIAN MEMORIAL 
MATCH— 
Won by Marine Corps Team. 
THE WRIGHT MEMORIAL TROPHY MATCH 
Won by Gy. Sgt. John Blakley, USMC. 
THE HERRICK TROPHY TEAM MATCH— 
Won by Marine Corps Team. 
NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL RIFLE MATCH (Daniel 
Boone Trophy) 
Won by Sgt. Claude N. Harris, USMC. 
NATIONAL PISTOL TEAM MATCH (Gold Cup) 
Won by Marine Corps Team. 
THE NATIONAL RIFLE TEAM MATCH (113 teams 
entered )— 


TROPHY 


Winner: Marine Corps . 2816 
2nd [engineers . 2754 
3rd re ... 2/50 
4th California (civilis in)...... 2747 
5th yee Guard a Aten 
6th Cavalry ..... ‘ _ 2696 


Commendatory letters are being sent by the Major 
General Commandant to the Team Captain M. A. Edson, 
to Team Coach Captain W. J. Whaling, USMC., and also 
to members of the Rifle and Pistol Teams. The mem- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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A REALIST LOOKS AT ETHIOPIA 





CARLETON S. Coon 
Harvard University 


I 


& The ambitions of Italy to build up an empire in 
East Africa were evident even to such a casual visitor 
as I was. 

My reason for being in Addis Ababa were strictly 
scientific, but if one is to do scientific work in a 
country like Ethiopia one needs permits. In order to 
obtain them some observation of local politics is neces- 
sary, and while waiting for such permits the daily events 
in a strange city cannot pass unnoticed. In Ethiopia 
there is a normal, permanent tension between the native 
inhabitants and all whites; but toward Italy this latent 
animosity was already in 1933 flaring into the dangerous 
hatred which it has since become. 

By November, 1933, mutual murders had begun. 
There was no lack of incidents of Ethiopian aggression. 
For example, one member of the Italian service, while 
on caravan in the western part of the country, had al- 
ready been assassinated, presumably for being a_ spy. 
His son and daughter, attractive young people in their 
early twenties, were considered martyrs and heroes by 
the rest of the Italian colony. In citing his list of provoc- 
ative acts perpetrated by Ethiopians. Mussolini has no 
need to resort to his imagination. Citizens of other na- 
tions, notably Americans and Frenchmen, have also 
suffered, but their countries have been content to make 
formal protests. It is Italy’s place, apparently, to avenge 
the growing xenophobia which Hailie Selassie seems 
unable to control, despite his seven-o’clock curfew law 
in Addis Ababa, and despite his efforts to prevent white 
men, when possible, from traveling about the country. 

Italy has other excuses than incidents of aggression to 
bolster up her case against Ethiopia. Chief among them 
is her oft-repeated intention to civilize Ethiopia, just 
as the Roman ancestors of the Italians conquered and 
civilized Britain. The Britons in those days were wont 
to paint themselves blue, as do the Southern Arabs to- 
day, while the Ethiopians delight, upon ceremonial oc- 
casions, in the consumption of raw meat and the acquisi- 
tion of tapeworms. The idea of civilizing people who al- 
ready have an ancient culture is perhaps a noble one, but 
we must hope that Italy does not follow the policy which 
she instituted in Libia. The ultimate result of such prac- 
tices may be an increase in civilization, but the immediate 
result is nausea. Italy’s best excuse is her intention to 
uproot the Ethiopian institution of slavery, which defi- 
nitely deserves destruction; but if all Ethiopian slaves 
were offered freedom from their masters at the price of 
political domination by Italians, few if any would be will- 
ing to change their form of servitude. 

As I have already indicated, Italian designs on 
Ethiopia’s political integrity were, as far back as the 
fall of 1933, becoming increasingly obvious. The most 
evident external sign of this was the presence: in the 
Ethiopian capital of numerous horsemen, Eritreans by 
birth, dressed in well-cut khaki uniforms, and crowned 
with high red fezzes surmounted by elegant pheasant 
plumes. These horsemen rode about fully armed, de- 
livering messages for the Italian Legation and running 
its errands. It was impossible to go out upon the street 


without seeing at least one of them, and their presence 
was a constant psychological affront to Ethiopians. An 
innocent stranger newly arrived in Addis Ababa, and 
seeing these ornate messenger boys for the first time, 
might well imagine them to be some crack corps of na- 
tive police. 

Like the representatives of other countries, the Italian 
minister and his aides rode about in cars with the flag 
of their nation fluttering over the front fenders. In 
addition to this, however, the ministerial coach was 
usually preceded by a troop of lancers clattering down 
the street, kicking up clouds of dust into the envoy’s 
proudly arched nostrils. The sight of these gayly ca- 
parisoned troopers aroused the mirth of a sporting mem- 
ber of the Addis Ababa foreign colony, who in derision 
dressed his two grooms as bellboys, with a double row 
of brass buttons running down in front of each tunic 
and with tiny pillbox caps perched on their fuzzy cra- 
niums. 


II 


At this point one may ask, what is all the fuss about? 
Why should a sane European nation wish to pick a 
fight with Ethiopia ? 

The economic position of Italy is well known. Mus- 
solini’s success in building up both industry and agricul- 
ture is admired by most of the world. The need of re- 
sources, then, is one potent reason; population pressure 
increased by Mussolini’s distaste for “gymnastic love,” as 
well as by the closing of the American gates, is a strong 
second. Ethiopia, from the European point of view, is a 
sparsely settled country, and her highlands are no_hot- 
ter than summertime in Sicily. The third reason is the 
one which leads a calm observer to suspect that Italy 
may not be entirely sane, for it is purely an emotional 
one. It is revenge for Aduwa. The picture of Italy’s 
cherished thousands lying on that hot and gory field, 
their emasculated corpses the prey of kites, is one that 
is firmly engraved in the Italian imagination. 

Spain, after four hundred years, was ready to avenge 
herself upon the Moors in the persons of the Riffians. 
Why, then, should not Italy seek revenge after forty? 
“We Italians have always defeated the black races in 
battle,” says Mussolini, with accuracy sometimes charac- 
teristic of the contemporary historian. The Ethiopians, 
recalling their only important combat with Italian 
troops, hold an opposite opinion. 

In justice to Italy it must be said that all of the gr 
colonizing powers have taken their extra-Continental a 
ritories with as flimsy excuses as those which Italy now 
broadcasts, if not flimsier. Old Menelik himself needed 
no justification to conquer the Gallas, Somalis, and 
Shankallas. All that Italy now lacks is a Kipling to 
glorify her rapacity. The chief trouble is, however, that 
Italy has begun fifty years too late; the civilized world 
is becoming decadent, for it now has developed what one 
may hesitantly call a conscience. 

Two years ago Italy’s ambitions in Ethiopia were, 
without doubt, well formulated, and everyone was 
aware of their existence; but they could not have crys- 
tallized in their present form because Italy had not, at 
that time, given up her ambition to turn the Red Sea 
into a Mare Nostrum. At that time Italian agents in 
the Yemen were leading the Imam about by the nose, 
a procedure his pious Majesty found most distasteful 
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but highly unavoidable, since he needed their guns Ill 
sorely, though he bitterly resented their intrusion into - 
In the summer of 1934. however. Through the winter and spring of 1934-1935 the 


his private affairs. 
after the Imam’s abortive war with Ibn Saud_ had 
flickered out and after King Abdel Aziz, with the back- 
ing of the British, had taken over the Yemen in a mild 
sort of protectorate, Mussolini’s agents were forced to 
leave Sana’a, while the British, from behind the scenes 
in Aden, emitted vigorous cheers. 


The Italians wanted control of the Yemen, and _al- 
most obtained it; at the same time they wished to ex- 
tend their influence into the Hadhramaut, which lies 
just across the Gulf of Aden from the eastern tip of 
Italian Somaliland. To the notion of Italian  inter- 
ference in the Hadhramaut the British were unalterably 
opposed; the brief sojourn of one hardy Italian in 


Mukalla, whence he was speedily ejected by the minions 
of the local Sultan, aroused much talk of espionage and 
provocation. 

Having lost out to Ibn Saud, and incidentally to 
King George, in their attempt to control the Yemen; 
having been warned off the turf in the Hadhramaut, 
the Italians saw, by the fall of 1934, that the eastern half 
of their projected Red Sea [empire had been definitely 
withdrawn from their grasp. This left the African 
half open for them; here they could concentrate their 
attempts at the building of empire, and their ante- 
bellum campaign against the Lion of Judah had then its 
definite inception. Few persons other than diplomats 
realize the importance of this abortive Arabian inter- 
lude in the formation of Italian policy. 

Even before this it was rumored in Addis Ababa 
that England and France had agreed to let Italy step 
in, partly as a means of blocking Japanese commercial 
ambitions in the Red Sea region, and partly as a sop 
to keep Mussolini from making trouble elsewhere. 
France has hundreds of thousands of Italian subjects 
in North Africa, and nothing would delight Mussolini 
more than to control Tunisia and 


world was not allowed to ignore Italy’s preparations for 
war in Ethiopia. At first France and England were 
ominously impassive, but, with the arrival of Italian 
troops in Eritrea, England began to take action, for it 
now became her desire to prevent a war if possible. 
She gave up the idea of financing the Lake Tsana dam, 
over which American engineers struggled so mightily ; 
and this renunciation was a tacit admission that trouble 
appears inevitable. 

Furthermore, much to the amazement of newspaper 
readers in June of this year, a British envoy offered to 
give Ethiopia an outlet to the sea through British Soma- 
liland, in compensation for proposed concessions to Italy 
on the part of Ethiopia. The House of Commons rose 
as one to protest. This was plainly against all British 
traditions. But the envoy was authorized by his govern- 
ment to make the proposal, and the envoy was unques- 
tionably months ahead of the members of Parliament 
in his knowledge of the situation. 

Since that time events have been happening rapidly, 
so rapidly that it is difficult to keep up with them. One 
conference has broken up in disgust, and another is 
now being held. The Italian delegates to Geneva are 
getting their exercise and training by marching out of 
the chamber, their noses in the air, each time anyone 
suggests that there may be anything wrong with their 
country’s conduct. 

The ephemeral odor of oil which arose from Addis 
Ababa deceived few who knew anything about interna- 
tional relations. If Hailie Selassie really believed that 
the United States would defend such a last minute con- 
cession, he must be less astute than most of us have 
thought him. 


(Continued on page 63) 
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THE NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 





B® At this time of the year there are many Marine 
Officers debating with themselves, and their wives, as 
to whether or not they will put in an application for 
duty at the Naval War College; indulging in what 
Carlyle would call “an inexplicably complex contro- 
versial calculation.” It is believed that the following 
notes by one who is now a student at the War College 
may be of interest. 

| have frequently heard this course described as a 
“gentleman’s course.” I came wondering just what that 
meant. I now believe, after some two months’ experi- 
ence as a student, that the expression is used in the 
sense that the school-boy atmosphere is notable for its 
absence. An effort, and a successful one, has apparently 
been made to banish any hard and fast dividing lines 
between the staff and students. But don’t let anyone 
tell you that you won't have to work here. Either the 
course has changed greatly since such a one was a stu- 
dent or else he was of a very high order of intelligence. 
()f course the amount of work done depends also some 
what upon the conscience of the individual. From my 
limited observation, the average officer, Navy, Army, 
Marine Corps, of average preparation and con- 
science will have to work. But don’t get scared. I be- 
lieve that such an average officer will average from 
one to two hours home work nightly. No midnight oil 
is necessary or advisable. 

The course is very interesting. It is well worth your 
time, The successful completion of the course will not 
hurt your record. There is no competitive standing, 
but I have a sneaking suspicion that good work will 
not be unmentioned in the ubiquitous fitness report. 
And, likewise, only the brave, in these days of selec- 
tion, would care to do poor work. 

The course is from about July Ist to about the end 
of the following May. The usual holidays, and Wed- 
nesday and Saturday afternoons off. There are three 


or 


4 
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classes. A Junior Class to which this year only Naval 
Officers of the ranks of Lieutenant and Lieutenant 
Commander go. A Senior Class which is composed this 
year of: 8 Captains and 20 Commanders of the Navy, 1 
Colonel and 4 Lieutenant-Colonels of the Marine Corps, 
and 1 Lieutenant-Colonel and 5 Majors of the Army. 
The Advanced Class consists this year of 1 Rear Ad- 
miral 2 Captains and 4 Commanders of the Navy, 1 
Brigadier General and 1 Colonel of the Marine Corps, 


and 1 Colonel and 1 Lieutenant Colonel of the Army. 
The Junior and Senior Classes are one-year terms. 
The Advanced Class is two years for Marines, one 


new Marine Officer being entered each year. There ts 
one Marine Officer on the staff. 

Not forgetting the good old motto of “mens sana 
in corpore sano,” there is ample opportunity for ree- 
reation. ‘There are five excellent golf courses within 
striking distance. Tennis courts at the Training Station. 
Bowling and gymnastic if you are so inclined. Five 
bathing beaches, including the famous Bailey's Beach 
if you have the necessary friends and a long pocket 
book. Most of the service go to Third Beach which is 
about four miles out from town and costs five dollars tor 
the season privilege. A sailing boat is available at this 
Training Station upon application, Riding horses may 
be rented from civilian stables. For those few who lke 
to commune with nature in the semi-rough there is the 
beautiful cliff walk. 

There is an excellent library at a moderate charge 
and a good free public library. The Newport Art As 
sociation has lecture courses and art exhibits. There ts 
an art class for beginners at a moderate price. There 
are the usual number of movie houses and the Training 
Station has movies for service personnel. 

The public schools here have a good reputation. 
There are also a number of private schools at various 


prices. 
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New England is noted for its excellent automobile 
roads. There are a number of worth while week-end 
trips to take and all types of tourist: accommodations 
can be found. 

As to living conditions. When you your 
orders to Newport, come carly and avoid the rush 
Although there are plenty of houses and apartments 
for rent, the choice ones are taken early. There are no 
somewhat more 


receive 


public quarters for students. Living + 
expensive than in Quantico, although [ have heard this 
denied. servants are scarce within the price 
range one cares to pay. Some officers (wives?) prefer 
to rent houses, but the heating of these is expensive 
and troublesome. Others prefer heat-furnished apart 
ments. By locating in the outskirts one can obtain 
cheaper rents, but care should be taken, if you have 
children of school age, not to get outside of the sehool 
you will have to pay tuition in’ the public 
schools. Some who have lived on the outskirts of the 
city have complained of the isolation in’ the winter. 
When you sign your lease be sure to get the navy 
clause inserted therein. This clause absolves you from 
the lease if you are unexpectedly ordered away. 

fest to bring all your uniforms. You wear civilian 
clothes when reporting and while on duty as a student, 
but occasionally there comes an official social funetion 
for which the uniform (usually blue service or 
jacket) is obligatory. Civilian dinner dress will prove 
useful. 

There is quite a bit of callifg this year. [| 
stand that varies from year to year. The entertaining ts 
pleasant, ample without being onerous. 

Your auto license is good until January Ist. 

The Naval Hospital maintains an Out-Patient De 
partment, and a “family doetor.” 

Last, but not least, your pay accounts are handled by 
the Assistant 1100 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, 


(ood 


ZONE OF 
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under 


Paymaster, 


BRIEF ACCOUNT OF MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE AFFAIRS 


@ ‘Together with the Naval Reserve Force, a Marine 
Corps Reserve was provided for by the act of August 
29, 1916. The Marine Corps Reserve was established 
as a constituent part of the Marine Corps and in addi 
tion to the authorized strength thereof and under the 
same provisions in all respects (except as might be 
necessary to adapt them to the Marine Corps) as pro- 
vided for the Naval Reserve Force. 

Under this act (\ugust 29, 1916) the Marine Corps 
Branch of the Naval Militia was federalized and known 
as the Marine Corps Branch of the National Naval 
Volunteers until merged with the Marine Corps Reserve 
by the act of July 1, 1918. 

The Marine Corps Reserve was reorganized under 
the act of February 28, 1935, again under the same 
provisions as provided for the Naval Reserve, and 
consists of two classes, the Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve and the Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve. The 
strength of the Marine Corps Reserve on June 30, 1935, 
follows: 


was as 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve: 
Officers : 277 
Warrant officers ] 


Enlisted men 
Transferred after 16 or 20 years’ 
service 


538 


\ssigned after an enlistment 206 
(thers 1,067 
4,871 

Total Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 5,149 
Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve: 

Officers 40] 

Warrant officers 10 

enlisted men 3,507 
Votal Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve 3,918 
Potal Marine Corps Reserve Q 067 


By act of April 15, 1935, the grade of aviation cadet 
was created in the Marine Corps Reserve. 


RESERVE OFFICERS 
\PPOINTMENTS 


2nd Lieut. Carl W. Tomlin, May, 1935. 

2nd Lieut. Dewitt M. Snow, June, 1935. 

2nd Lieut. John S. Twitehell, June, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. Clarence G. Chapman, June, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. Albert J. Stone, June, 1935. 

2nd Lieut. Vietor I. Vaylor, June, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. Bert W. Hardy, Jr, June, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. Harold M. Wilson, June, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. Jos. I. Atkinson, June, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. Edmund M. Williams, June, 1935. 
Ist Licut. Harry N. Lyon, June, 1935. 

2nd Lieut. Gilbert L.. Rodier, Jr., June, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. Alonzo D. Gorman, June, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. Bowers C. G. Davis, June, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. John S. Carter, June, 1935. 

2nd Lieut. James D. O'Neal, July, 1935. 

2nd Jieut. kdwin C. Perry, July, 1935. 

2nd Lieut. Logan D. Scott, July, 1935. 

2nd Lieut. Michael Sampas, July, 1935. 

2nd Lieut. Lewis C. Lindsey, July, 1935. 

2nd Lieut. ilhiot A. Billings, July, 1935. 

2nd Lieut. Walter T. Brownell, July, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. John I. Linch, July, 1935, 

2nd Lieut. Hugh H. Matthews, July, 1935. 
2nd Licut. Sumner W. Meredith, August, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. Donald L. Dickson, August, 1935, 
2nd Lieut. Idward A. Kusich, August, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. Edwin D. Partridge, August, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. Ekdward W. Manwaring, August, 1935. 
Ist Lieut. Wm. A. Kirkpatrick, September, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. Paul A. Rebola, September, 1935. 


PROMOTIONS 
l‘rom May ia, 1935 
Irom Ist Lieutenant: 
Captain Burdette Hagerman. 
Captain Walter L. Churchill. 


rom 2nd Lieutenant : 
Ist Lieut. George I. Springer. 
Ist Lieut. Carl L. Jolley. 
Ist Lieut. John K. Storr. 
Ist Lieut. Herbert Clark, Jr. 
Ist Lieut. Lawrence J. Denmire. 
Ist Lieut. William J. Dow. 
Ist Lieut. Sinclair T. Driver. 
Ist Lieut. Malcolm 1. Galbreath. 
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Ist Lieut. Cecil A. Jamison. DISCHARGED 
Ist Litut. John G. Kapowich. 
Ist Lieut. Ernest S. Kaylor. 
Ist Lieut. Albert G. Kuehnert. 
Ist Lieut. Arthur B. Maas. 


2nd Lieut. Russell I’. Wherry, June, 1935. 
Ist Lieut. Richard EF. Ahern, June, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. Wm, F. Lumsden, June, 1935. 
ist Lieut. Harry T. Rudolf. 2nd Lieut. Harold Ek. Humphrey, June, 1935. 
Ist Lieut. William G. Shields. end Lieut. John W. Stage. July, 1935. 
Ist Lieut. Robert C. Bradford. 2nd Lieut. Peter J. Negri, July, 1935. a 
lst Lieut. Harry A. Malarky. 2nd Lieut. Albert KF. Metze, July, 1935 (Accept Com. 
Ist Lieut. Tracy S. Smith. © 2nd Lieut. USMC.). 2 ' 
lst Lieut. Donald M. Marshall. 2nd Lieut. Alexander B. Swenceski, July, 1935 (Ac- 
cept Com. 2nd Lieut. USMC.). 
a ; 9? Ist Lieut. James L. Osborne, July, 1935. 
is ice allied 2nd Lieut. Melvin A. Hanson, ie, 1935. 

From Ist Lieutenant: Captain Thomas Carroll, July, 1935. 

Captain Ralph W. King. Captain Ralph FE. Updike, July, 1935. 
2nd Lieut. William E. Hooper, August, 1935. 


eee 2nd Lieutenant : a 2nd Lieut. Alton P. Sparkman, August, 1935. 
Ist Lieut. Justice M. Chambers. 2nd Lieut. Edwin B. Rose, August, 1935. 
Ist Lieut. Rex R. Hill. 2nd Lieut. William F. McDonnell, August, 1935. 
Ist Lieut. Otho L. Rogers. 2nd Lieut. Harry Gusack, August, 1935. 
. 26 Marine Gunner William H. Johns, August, 1935. 
‘ry July 10. 1935 : : aaah : . “ S P 
From July 10, 19: Captain William J. McCluskey, September, 1935. 


From Major: 

Lieutenant-Colonel Clark W. Thompson. DIED 

Major Lucien Vandoren, at Washington, D. C., Au- 
gust, 1935. 

Major Joseph J. Hurley, at Boston, Mass., August, 


From Captain: 
Major Bert T. Fay. 
Major Francis E. Turin. 


Major Carleton Penn. 1935, as 3 ° 
; 2nd Lieut. William H. Orton, August, 1935. 
From July 16, 1935 2nd Lieut. Fred N. Burlew, September, 1935. 
From Ist Lieutenant : RESIGNED 
Captain William W. Stickney. ; 
2nd Lieut. James W. McQueen, June, 1935. 
From July 24, 1935 Major Donald Dunean, July, 1935. 
= ‘ 2nd Lieut. George J. Burkhard, July, 1935. 
m ? etl ° ! Bo J- » july, 4 
From énd Lieutenant : 2nd Lieut. Donald K. Mackay, August, 1935. 
Ist Lieut. Lyle H. Meyer. 2nd Lieut. Frank B. Birthright, August, 1935. 
Ist Lieut. Leonard W. Ashwell. Major Carroll F. Byrd, August, 1935. 
Ist Lieut. Roswell B. Burchard. 2nd Lieut. Norman T. Jelly. 
Ist Lieut. Lloyd E. Wagner. 2nd Lieut. Charles C. Parker, August, 1935. 
Ist Lieut. Leroy T. Campbell. The following Naval Aviation Cadets have been ap- 
Ist Lieut. Donald D. Flora. 5 teiih » 
i pole WF pointed : 
st Lieut. Loren H. Fryer. _ 
: - y July 3, 1935 
Ist Lieut. Harold A. Johnson. POO AE Sy Se 
Ist Lieut. Joseph Lyman. Kirk Armistead. 
Ist Lieut. Benjamin B. Southworth. Harold R. Bayley, Jr. 
Ist Lieut. Daniel W. Torrey. Harry E. Bogan. 
Ist Lieut. Willis E. Hicks. Albert H. Bohne. 
Ist Lieut. William B. Barber. Russell A. Bowen. 
Ist Lieut. Thomas C. Colt, Jr. Fred S. Chamberlin. 
Ist Lieut. Francis H. Bradbury. David H. Ellis. 
Ist Lieut. Lewis H. Delano, Jr. Sert A. Foulds. 
Ist Lieut. Willard Reed, Jr. William Ic. Gise. 
Ist Lieut. Frederick S. Angstadt. William F. Hausman. 
Ist Lieut. Arthur L. Andrews. Edward McC. Hodgson. 
Ist Lieut. Oren G. Orr. Kenneth A. King. 
Ist Lieut. David W. Mooy. Basil A. Martin, Jr. 
7 - Frederick R. Payne, Jr. 
From August 16, 1935 Pelham B. Withers. ~ 
From Ist Lieutenant : Zane Thompson, Jr. i 
oD. 


Captain Philip G. Strong. 


From September 11, 1935 ; 

Before the end of the calendar year the Board of Control will 

From Captain: meet to audit the books and investigate the general conduct of 

- : i ee affairs of the Association. Those members who have not paid 

Major James C. Jackman. their dues, and have received notice from this office, are re- 
Major Woodbridge S. Van Dyke. quested to give any delinquencies their immediate attention. 
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TRANSITION OF THE NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 





@ For the past fifty-six years this association has been 
serving its members continuously. The effect of the 
depression upon other similar concerns is a matter of 
history, but this association has not rocked. The effects 
of the World War upon the coffers of the Association 
were truly negligible. It has stood like the Rock of 
Gibraltar these two hard tests, and today rests on a 
foundation stronger than ever. 

It was organized in 1879 by a group of young offi- 
cers for the sole purpose of providing protection at as 
near actual net cost as possible, and providing the de- 
pendents of its members with immediate funds, and 
every other assistance possible. 

The Association grew very slowly up to 1920, when 
Rear Admiral T. J. Cowie (S.C.), U.S.N., Retired, ac- 
cepted the position of Secretary and Treasurer. He 
realized that the Navy Mutual Aid was a_ necessary 
thing and that the only reason the membership was 
so small was because the officers were not familiar with 
the Association. Admiral Cowie began to disseminate 
information pertaining to the Navy Mutual Aid, and 
the Association soon began to reap the benefits of his 
labor. 

The Association now has over 6,800 members—-the 
Reserve Fund amounts to over $1,900,000, while the 
total assets are over $2,800,000—and both the member- 
ship and the assets are increasing steadily. 

In 1922 a Reserve Fund was established. The Asso- 
ciation continued growing very rapidly and in 1928 it 
was deemed advisable to stabilize the number of as- 
sessments to be called for annually at 45. As the Asso- 
ciation grew, so did the amount of the benefit. In 1920 
the benefit was one assessment from each member, 
less a certain amount for expenses; March, 1921, the 
benefit reached the $5,000 mark. In 1925 the benefit 
was increased to $6,000, and in 1926 the benefit was 
increased to $7,500. 

The following table will show just how much the 
Association has grown since 1920: 


September, 


1920 1935 
Membership .... . 1,318 6,906 
Total of one assessment $ 4,142.88 $ 17,614.89 
Amount of benefit paid 4,076.88 7,500.00 


2.061.380.09 
2,989,095.53 


Reserve Fund...... ee None 
Total Assets 65,757.22 


Although the number of assessments to be called for 
annually has been stabilized at 45, this more than cov- 
ers the actual cost, and all unused money remains to 
the members’ credit as advance assessments and Re- 
serve Fund. These savings (advance assessments and 
Reserve Fund) accumulate from year to year, increas- 
ing the amount to be paid the beneficiary over and 
above the $7,500 benefit. Recently a beneficiary was 
paid $9,015.53! 

During the year 1934, 46 members died; however, 
only 17 assessments were actually required to pay these 
benefits, and each member had a savings of 28 assess- 
ments for the year. The year 1934 was a remarkably 


good year. The low cost, of course, was due to the 
low mortality, the increased membership, the stabiliza- 
tion of assessments, and the steady income from sound 
investments. 

It is remarkable when you think how much the Re- 
serve Fund has grown during the past five years, and 
the members are beginning to reap the benefits of it. 
An officer about thirty years of age joining now will 
have a savings (advance assessments and Reserve 
Fund) of approximately $4,500 by the time he reaches 
retirement age of 64. This would make the benefit, 
should anything happen then, approximately $11,500. 

Immediately upon notice of a member’s death the 
total benefit is wired to the named beneficiary, unless 
otherwise requested. This immediate financial aid is of 
untold benefit to those left behind, and many times 
saves the dependents from a very embarrassing situation. 

Aside from the financial aid, the assistance rendered 
in the collection of all claims, such as arrears of pay, 
six months’ gratuity, and a pension, are of inestimable 
aid to those left behind. All applications are filled out 
and all claims are followed up until satisfactorily set- 
tled. Assistance is also rendered in the collection of 
any and all other insurance. 

Bear in mind that this is purely a Naval Service or- 
ganization—Our Organization. It is under the manage- 
ment of officers of the Navy and Marine Corps and is 
operated at a minimum expense for the benefit of its 
members. 

This is the best and most inexpensive protection any 
officer can obtain, and every member should consider it 
his duty to explain the advantages and benefits of this 
Association to his eligible brother officers and explain 
to them that they owe it to their dependents to provide 
them with this protection. Bear in mind that the larger 
the membership the greater the benefits and the less the 
cost, so by recruiting new members, you are not only 
providing them with inexpensive protection, and _pro- 
viding their dependents with immediate financial aid 
and the assistance of a real friend, but you are also 
helping to reduce the cost of your own protection. 

Ouoting Admiral Standley, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, “I can not urge you too strongly to join your 
brother officers, for you will not only be securing maxi- 
mum protection for a minimum cost, and providing 
your dependents with the aid of a real friend, but you 
will be doing your part to help carry on the Association, 
which is such an important part of the Navy itself.” 

General Russell, a Vice President of the Navy Mu- 
tual Aid Association, notes that of our 1,054 officers 
only 625 are members and urges all non-members who 
are eligible to take advantage at an early date of this 
benefit and opportunity. 


Ep. 


Before the end of the calendar year the Board of Control will 
meet to audit the books and investigate the general conduct of 
affairs of the Association. Those members who have not paid 
their dues, and have received notice from this office, are re- 
quested to give any delinquencies their immediate attention. 
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INDIRECT FIRE AT WATER-BORNE TARGETS 





Ist Lizut. Joun S. Letcuer, USMC. 


# A problem which has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved and which is of particular interest to the Ma- 
rine Corps is the problem of indirect fire by light ar- 
tillery at moving water-borne targets. When defending 
a base the 75 mm. pack howitzer and the 75 mm. field 
gun might be called on to repel minesweepers or mine 
layers operating near the beach or to fire at destroyers 
supporting landing infantry with gun fire. 

At the present time there has been no method devised 
using standard field artillery equipment by which these 
guns can use indirect fire against moving targets. Di- 
rect fire would have to be employed and to do this the 
guns would have to be placed in exposed positions 
where they would be subjected to direct counter-battery 
fire from the enemy ships. 

There is a director system being developed for use 
with light artillery, but the writer does not believe that 
it will be practicable to equip all batteries with it. 
The excessive cost of the director, the added weight to 
the battery equipment, and the necessity of a source of 
electric power to operate the system, and the doubt as 
to whether the director equipment would stand up under 
field conditions all work against its adoption. On bat- 
tleships and cruisers where there is a constant source of 
electric power, the director system has proved highly 
satisfactory but under field conditions with light mobile 
artillery, it seems doubtful if it could be kept fune- 
tioning properly. 

For heavier guns, 6-inch and larger, which are to 
be emplaced semi-permanently, the Coast Artillery sys- 
tem of bi-lateral observation is now used. This system 
of fire control requires observation stations at the ends 
of a carefully surveyed base line and the fall of shot is 
plotted from the observer’s observations by use of a 
spotting board and plotting board. The equipment 
necessary for this system of fire control would require 
additional personnel, would add too much weight to the 
equipment of light artillery and, moreover, the installa- 
tion of this system requires days and not hours. 

The following is a method for indirect fire by field 
artillery at moving water-borne targets. The principle 
involved, that of a moving aiming stake, is new I be- 
lieve, since I have been unable to find any artilleryman 
who has ever used such a method. This method of 
laying the gun is for use primarily with pack howitzers 
and French 75's, though it could be used with heavy 
artillery where there is not sufficient time to set up a 
bi-lateral observation system. While it is not as ac- 
curate as the director system or the bi-lateral observa- 
tion method, it does possess some advantages which 
compensate for its lack of exactness. It requires prac- 
tically no additional equipment and can be easily 
learned and quickly applied. It has the decided dis- 
advantage that it can only be used where there is high 
ground behind the guns from which both guns and 
target can be seen. However, in many situations where 
a base is being defended this condition will exist. 


The accompanying sketch illustrates the moving 
aiming stake method, as [ shall call it, using only one 
gun. But for the entire battery the method would be 
the same with each gun using its own aiming: stake. 
The control by the battery commander would be ex- 
actly the same as for indirect firing at land targets. 

Gun G is the number 1 gun of a battery of pack 
howitzers in position behind hill 50 firing at T, the 
moving water-borne target, at a range of 4,000 yards. 
P is a man on hill 100 carrying an aiming stake. P’s 
position on hill 100 requires only one thing, that is that 
he see both G and T at all times. P places himself 
on the prolongation of a line from T to G and keeps 
himself there by moving when required. As T moves 
toward T’, P moves toward P’. The angles TGT’ and 
PGI” are always equal being opposite interior angles. 
The distance from G to P is of no importance so P 
can move as he desires just so he keeps constantly on 
the prolongation of the line TG. 

The gunner at G sets his sight to read zero or 6400 
and points the gun in the general direction of T; then 
leaving the gun in that position he turns his sight so 
that it reads 3200. Now he traverses the gun until his 
line of sight comes on P. When the line of sight is on 
P the gun is pointing at T. From then on the gunner 
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keeps his line of sight on P by traversing the gun as 
P moves toward |” and while the gunner keeps his 
line of sight upon I’ the gun will point at the target 
as it travels from T to ‘T’. 

The Battery Commander from his O.P. controls the 
fire exactly as he would in any indirect firing against 
land targets, opening or closing his sheaf, increasing or 
decreasing the range and applying spots to take care of 
the motion of the target during the time of flight of the 
projectiles. Adjustment on the target with one gun 
would seem to be best from the standpoint of conserv- 
ing ammunition, and then fire for effect with the entire 
battery when the one gun had registered. 

A few minor points will arise in connection with this 
method of fire control: First, there is the danger that 
the different guns may lay on the wrong P. This could 
easily be taken care of by having the stakes with num- 
bers painted on them or by having them of distinctive 
coloring so that each gunner would always know his 
stake. A stake close beside each gun rising some feet in 
the air above the gun would help P to keep exactly on 
the prolongation of TG. A further aid to doing this 
would be to fit P’s stake with a narrow oblong: slit to 
sight through towards G and T. 

It might appear from casual observation that P could 
not move fast enough to stay on the prolongation of 
TG, but if we work out a simple problem it will be 
easily seen that he will have no great difficulty keep- 
ing his position, so long as he does not have to be a 
very great distance from G. For example the range 
GT is 4,000 yards, the speed of T 15 knots or 500 
yards per minute. P is 300 yards in rear of G. Solving 
the following proportion : 


300: 4,000 as x : 500 
4,000x 150,000 
x 37.5 yards, 


the distance which P must move each minute to keep 
on the prolongation of TG. 

Also it might seem that if P did not stay exactly on 
the prolongation of TG that this would cause an ap- 
preciable error in the pointing of the gun, but a further 
examination of the above problem will show that even 
if P is a yard from where he should be the error will 
be only 13.3 yards at the target which would not be 
enough to cause a miss. If because of the roughness 
or irregularity of the terrain P cannot keep on the 
prolongation of TG he can lower his stake whenever 
he is off so that the gunner will fire only when the 
stake is upright which will be only when P is on the 
prolongation of TG and in consequence of which the 
gun G will be pointing at T. 

This method of fire control seems so simple, requir- 
ing practically no additional equipment and the required 
condition of terrain will often be found. It is far from 
a perfect system, but it does offer a solution for a 
problem in which the Marine Corps artilleryman is 
particularly interested, and which has not yet been 
solved in a better way. 


Before the end of the calendar year the Board of Control will 
meet to audit the books and investigate the general conduct of 
affairs of the Association. Those members who have not paid 
their dues, and have received notice from this office, are re- 
quested to give any delinquencies their immediate attention. 


NATIONAL AIR RACES 


B® On August 30 to September 2 the annual aero- 
nautical classic known as The National Air Kaces was 
held this year at Cleveland, Ohio. 

This year, as in 1932, the Marine Squadrons from 
Quantico represented both the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. 

The units from Aircraft One participating comprised 
Fighting Squadron Nine, Observation Squadron Seven, 
and a part of Utility Squadron Seven. The Utility 
Squadron provided the transport and liaison planes, and 
the other two squadrons put on a two-ring circus, with 
31 planes supplying the thrills. 

The group was led by Lieutenant Colonel Roy 5S. 
Geiger. VIF-9M was led by Major Ford O. Rogers and 
in absence of Captain Byron F. Johnson, Captain 
Frank D. Weir flew the lead plane in VO-7M. Major 
Claude A. Larkin was liaison officer and First Lieuten- 
ant Raymond C. Scollin officiated at the microphone. 

The Marine event was allotted more time than any 
similar performance and was featured as the biggest 
formation show on the program. The demonstration 
included squadron formation take-offs and landings 
nicely done. A series of formations with the two units 
coordinating by radio went off splendidly. This was 
followed by two concentric Lufberry circles while the 
upper one, composed of the little single-seaters, came 
through the lower circle of two-seaters in spectacular 
dives. Some beautiful spiral columns were flown by the 
VF outfit, followed by a series of noisy giddy zooms. 
The two-seaters did some thrilling three-plane dive 
bombing which was followed by individual bombing 
by the VF squadron. A_ bewildering attack by the 
fighting planes on a low altitude bombing attack by 
VO-7M made a big impression on the crowd. The 
eighteen-plane wing-over by VF-9M had even the old- 
timers on their feet. 

The organization was overwhelmed with compli- 
ments from distinguished guests, officials of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association and others. Senator 
William Gibbs McAdoo, President of the Association 
expressed a glowing tribute to the Marine flyers. Colo- 
nel Ross E. Rowell, dean of Marine Aviation and for- 
mer leader of the Quantico outfit, thinks that his old 
command did better than ever. 

The Cleveland show has become not only the premier 
air event of the nation but also an annual get-together 
for the air fraternity and enthusiasts of the whole 
country. 

It was estimated that more than 200,000 persons 
witnessed the air show this year. 

The demonstration of fine discipline and skillful fly- 
ing by Aircraft One at Cleveland this year was a great 
credit to the Marine Corps and the Naval service. 

Ip. 


NOTICE 


@ The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Motion Picture Corpora- 
tion is making a Marine Corps motion picture: “The 
Marines Have Landed,” and the Columbia Pictures will 
soon begin one called “United States Smith.” Both pic- 
tures will be made under technical supervisors chosen by 
the Commandant from our officer personnel, and the 
Base at San Diego and Navy craft in that vicinity will 
be used as the location. 
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Lieut. Cot. HARRY SCHMIDT 
United States Marine Corps 


@ Attacks are classified by the mission and means of 
executing them, as main and secondary (enveloping and 
holding) and as flank or frontal. While attacks involving 
single and double penetrations also involve holding attacks 
on some parts of the front, they will be discussed but briefly 
for the reasons which will appear obvious later on. Turn- 
ing movements and double envelopments usually involve 
such large forces that they also will be given but brief 
consideration. 

The term secondary or holding in its tactical sense 
must not be confused with the terms, covering or contain- 
ing. However, some slight similarity might be said to 
obtain in the cavalry tactics of “fixing an enemy in place” 
with the pivot of maneuver, while a maneuvering force de- 
livers the main attack in flank or rear in accordance with 
a prearranged plan. 

Preliminarily and for the purpose of general discus- 
sion, and also in order to bring out the characteristics 
common to secondary attacks, it will now be assumed that 
tactical considerations have dictated the form of the attack, 
that it is to be a simple envelopment and that it of necessity 
involves a secondary and frontal attack. 

The word holding (and also secondary), while truly in- 
dicative and explanatory, is nevertheless undesirable for 
usage, particularly in the presence of troops and should 
not appear in combat orders. For purposes of morale it 
must be shown that it is as essential and as important a 
part of the plan as any other, for it surely is. Troops must 
never be given the idea that they are merely to hold or that 
they are playing a secondary role. It will not be necessary 
to use either term in combat orders or other instructions 


Direction of 
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envelopment. 


Here the secondary attack is to engage the entire enemy front 

line (assuming and precluding any enemy extension of their 

own front). It must be remembered that rarely will troops be 
on the same line of departure or in prolongation of it. 


Diagram No. 2, 
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Main attack. 
cS Secondary Attack. 


Here the secondary attack is attacking most of the enemy front 
line and the main attack but a small portion of it. 


to troops. However, for the purposes intended, the terms 
will be used frequently and inter-changeahly in this paper. 

In order to aid the discussion and to nore clearly indi 
cate some of the forms which the holding attack may take, 
there are included some simple diagrams. It must be re- 
membered that they are diagrammatic. Rarely if ever will 
any two conditions be the same, and from the standpoint of 
the cooperation and coordination, which is always so es- 
sential, it must be remembered that troops will frequently 
be attacking from different lines of departure or at least 
such lines may not and frequently will not be in extension 
of each other. 

The necessity for conducting the main and secondary 
attack in much the same manner and with the same degree 
of intensity, at least in the preliminary stages must be ap- 
parent to everyone. for the enemy should be kept in 
ignorance as long as possible as to where the main blow 
is to fall. Our specific intentions must be veiled through 
as many stages of the attack as possible. All of this implies 
and demands vigorous action on all fronts, for without it, 
one of the essentials of successful combat-surprise will be 
lost and one of the great principles of war violated. Even 
though a resourceful, energetic and intelligent enemy will 
very soon divine the direction of the main effort, never- 
the-less, we must do everything possible to keep him from 
finding it out too early. I have in mind here the Cam- 
paign of Franklin and Nashville where Thomas gained 
such a decisive victory for the Union arms. Steele says 
that the conduct of the assault was excellent and from a 
tactical standpoint, contained no faults. The plan and ex- 
ecution of the attack as a whole were excellent. Hood's 
right flank was threatened by the secondary attack on the 
15th of December and Hood's attention so directed to it 
that he was kept from sending support to his left until it 
was too late. In this particular instance the secondary 
attack was so conducted as to make Hood believe that it 
was the main effort. At the critical moment the main effort 
struck Hood’s left flank, threw him into disorder and 
routed him. All movements must be carefully made to 
the end that as complete coordination and cooperation as 
possible may be obtained and be given their proper con- 
sideration. It may then never be necessary to say what 
General Wheeler said after his Stones River Campaign, 
viz., “Cooperation of the most cordial character is a poor 
substitute. The word should be stricken from Military 
phraseology.” 
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Here the main and secondary attacks are attacking approxi- 

mately equal portions of the enemy line but the main attack 

is utilizing all of its forces while the secondary attack is attack- 

ing with but half of its force, one regiment being taken for 
reserve. 


‘Lhe cooperation and coordination necessary between the 
main attack and the holding attack, will be difficult to ob- 
tain in some situations, but the conditions considered desir- 
able should be given primary consideration. Some of the 
difficulties of coordination will be pointed out later. 

All attacks have certain common characteristics and most 
of them go through some, if not all of the stages, character- 
istic of the normal attacks (if there ever was such a thing ) 
except possibly, pursuit. If you consider that the secondary 
attack may and frequently does “pursue by fire,” then they 
will have participated in all stages. 

The entire hostile front must be kept engaged at all 
times and regardless of the form of the attack, all elements 
must push the attack to the limit of their means. That the 
secondary attack does not go as far as the other should not 
be due to any decreased vigor or sustained action, but is 
due to the limitation of their means, accomplished by giv- 
ing them fewer men or wider zones of action, smaller 
reserves, less support by auxiliary arms, limited objectives, 
limits imposed by terrain features, etc. Also may be 
mentioned the control obtained by the factors of time and 
space, that is, longer distances to advance over, different 
lines of departure, different times for reaching certain 
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Here we have a single penetration (main effort) with a secondary 
attack on each side of it. 
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Here each brigade is executing its main effort on penetrating 
the center, and each is also executing its secondary effort on its 
outer flank. 


phase lines, causing the secondary attack or the main attack 
to halt on reaching certain lines or at different times, all 
for the purpose of securing the desired and necessary co- 
operation and coordination. 

Sufficient strength to go very far is usually denied the 
secondary attack for several reasons; A large reserve 
may be necessary for sustaining the action, for counter- 
action or for pursuit. The commander for good reason 
may want to assure himself that the main action will take 
place where he wants it to. 

As can be seen from the diagrams, characteristics 
vary from having the holding attack along the entire 
enemy front to a part of it. Perhaps the primary con- 
sideration will be the relative size of the forces engaged. 
Terrain features may also play a decisive role. Strategic 
consideration particularly in reference to larger forces, 
may dictate the width of the envelopment or turning 
movement. 

Cooperation is always important to the nth degree, 
whereas coordination, while of equal importance, will 
never be the same in any two cases, depending upon the 
time worn tactical phrase, “It depends upon the situa- 
tion.” These two terms must not be confused even 
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A double penetration with secondary efforts on each side of it 
in each brigade zone of action. 
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though they are correlative. While definitions are per- 
haps unnecessary, keep them straight by remembering 
that cooperation refers to subordinate commanders, and 
coordination to their units. However there is one thing 
certain, it must be controllable at the critical phase of the 
action and this is the paramount interest of the supreme 
commander. Briefly the methods of securing such co- 
ordination may be stated as follows: 

Have the secondary attack base its action on the en- 
velopment after it (the enveloping force) reaches a cer- 
tain line. 

Prohibit the secondary force from passing a certain 
line until a certain time. 

Control by having each pass a certain line at a certain 
time. Some units will have further to march than others. 
Some attacks can be made simultaneously, theoretically 
at least and perhaps practically. In my opinion it is in- 
conceivable that such an ideal situation can be ex- 
pected. Cooperation of all commanders, timely staff su- 
pervision, and good coordination may insure it or closely 
approximate the ideal. Steele in this discussion of the 
First Battle of Bull Run, says of that action; “As has 
so often happened in combined movements, the attacks 
of the different union columns were not well timed. 
Tylers secondary attack at the bridge began at six 
o'clock, while the turning column did not reach Sudley 
Springs Ford till nine o’clock. It was expected to be 
there at seven.” Of course these were large forces en- 
gaged in a turning movement but nevertheless the coor- 
dination feature is present and important, vitally so. 
Faulty reconnaissance and camping and marching diffi- 
culties were partly responsible for the above mentioned 
failure. From every tactical viewpoint the attack was 
badly made although it is believed by many that it was 
properly conceived and that with the proper coordination 
and cooperation, might have succeeded. 

It may, in some instances, be desirable to have the 
secondary attack begin before the main attack in order 
to attract enemy attention to a certain part of the field. 
Such a proceedure obtained in the success at Chicka- 
mauga, Steele points out that it would have been much 
better to let the secondary attack begin first along the 
enemy front, to gain and hold his attention in that quar- 
ter and then to let the main attack, the envelopment 
follow. 

In cases where the attacking forces have no interval 
between them, in some penetrations and where a common 
line of departure may be used, coordination is simplified 
to the extent that all units advance at the same time. 
This also tends towards the keeping of the main blow a 
secret. 

The formation of the secondary attack is of course no 
concern of the supreme commander. He may dictate it 
but the frontage and mission assigned is usually suffi- 
cient to indicate the formation to the immediate comman- 
der. It must have sufficient strength to perform its 
mission. It must not be so strong as to bring on a de- 
cisive engagement at a place not wanted. It should in 
no sense partake of the nature of a feint. Sufficient 
strength laterally and in depth must be provided to take 
such decisive terrain features in its own front and to 
assist the main effort by outflanking resistance in its 
zone of action. If the main attacking force has any con- 
siderable distance to march, the secondary attack must 
have sufficient strength to avoid defeat in detail. 

Frontages must be taken into consideration to assure 
proper lateral density. They must be in accordance with 


the missions of individual units and the strength of the 
forces executing these missions. In most cases, the sec- 
ondary attack must of course have the greater frontage 
and the least depth. A situation might be conceived how- 
ever, in which such condition might not obtain. 

Auxiliary arms, particularly artillery, for the support 
of the secondary attack, will ordinarily be fewer in num- 
ber, The support of the main effort must not be over- 
whelming in the initial steps, as this itself might dis- 
close to the enemy the direction of the main effort. In 
many cases it will be feasible and desirable to have a 
fairly even distribution of artillery along the entire 
front and then to influence the action at any particular 
moment by diverting certain artillery to their contingent 
zones. The availability of artillery positions will of 
course have its influence on this particular feature. Like- 
wise there will be many situations which will justify an 
almost equal division of tanks and other auxiliary arms. 
There is certainly no hard and fast rule that cavalry 
should operate on the flank of the main effort. We usual 
ly find it so in problems, but it would be easy to inject 
something into the situation which would justify its em 
ployment on the flank of the secondary effort. 

The interval between the main effort and the secondary 
attack must not be so great as to invite an enemy at- 
tack and defeat in detail. This is particularly true in 
cases where the attacks cannot for some reason be made 
at approximately the same time. If they can be made at 
the same time the tension can possibly be relieved so as 
to preclude any possibility of a defeat in detail. Of 
course with large forces making turning movements and 
where there is a great preponderance of force, there is 
little danger. However the supreme commander must 
make someone responsible for the protection of the 
interval. 

In addition to the definite tasks to be assigned each 
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The turning movement involving large forces. One unit holds 
the enemy in place (secondary attack) while the other, making 
a long circuitous movement, attacks the enemy in flank or rear. 
This diagram may also be used to illustrate the cavalry tactics 
of fixing an enemy in place with the so-called pivot of maneuver, 
and then striking him with the maneuvering force in rear or 
flank. Cavalry forces employ these tactics with small forces or 
large, depending upon the situation, while infantry forces do 
not normally or usually resort to the turning movement unless 
some peculiar condition demands it or where the forces em- 
ployed are usually larger than a division and frequently larger 
than a corps. 
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unit, distinctive interior boundaries must also be given. 
The mission must be clear and free from any such quali- 
fications as, “if practicable ‘and’ is possible,” ete. [Ex- 
cept for purposes of coordination and cooperation, it 
should not be entirely based upon what other units are 
expected to accomplish. In the Fredericksburg Cam- 
paign “it was agreed, and Franklin so understood, that 
Franklin was to make the main attack and Sumner the 
secondary attack.” But when Franklin finally received 
his orders they were not as expected and left him in 
doubt as to just what was required of him. This Cam- 
paign, from a standpoint of lack of coordination presents 
a remarkable study of “how not to do it.” 

Ordinarily, exterior boundaries are unnecessary as 
limiting freedom of action, It cannot be stated as a 
hard and fast rule that they should not be given. Certain 
conditions may make it desirable. 

It must not be assumed from the previous discussion 
that the secondary attack is purely a frontal one. Mis- 
sions involving penetrations and small envelopments are 
often necessary and as pointed out before, strongly held 
terrain features must be outflanked and strongly held 
positions on or near the boundary between units will be 
outflanked. A preliminary analysis of the terrain will 
sufficiently determine the important features involved 
and detailed instructions (if considered desirable or nec- 
essary) incorporated in the combat orders for handling 
such strong points. 

In the conduct of the secondary attack, continuity is 
all important and to secure it, properly direction is one 
of the necessities. The use of reserves, auxiliary arms, 
initial emplacements, and subsequent displacements of 
all weapons, particularly artillery, all seek to preserve 
continuity. Regardless of all precautions, isolated com- 
bats develop and here the necessity for the closest coop- 
eration exists. After a successful assault, positions 
gained are consolidated, reorganization effected, control 
regained and precautions taken against counter-attack. 
After this phase, the secondary attack ordinarily con- 
cerns itself with pursuit by fire. In exceptional cases 
and where troops are still fresh or reserves are intact, 
the secondary attack may participate in the direct 
pursuit. 

As far as the term “holding” is concerned, I believe it 
should never be used and I can see no justification for its 
use at any time. It is an undesirable military term and 
could well be taken out of our military vocabulary. The 
term “secondary” is sufficient to define this form of 
attack. 

Finally the Principles of War apply almost in their 
entirety. Take a look at them: C O? M? E S,? an easy 
way to remember them 

The Principle of Cooperation, 

The Principle of the Objective, 

The Principle of the Offensive, 

The Principle of Mass, 

The Principle of Movement, 

The Principle of Economy of Force, 

The Principle of Surprise, 

The Principle of Simplicity, 


The Principle of Security. 


Cooperation is one of the prime essentials and as 
been pointed out, is necessary regardless of what Wheel- 
er said about it. I have written much about coordina- 
tion but keep in mind its relation to cooperation. With- 
out the application of this principle little is accomplished 
in war or any other endeavor. 


Objective. The secondary attack must have clearly de- 
fined objectives. 


Offensive. The secondary attack should indicate offen- 
sive action, If it merely holds or defends, no one will get 
any place. 


Mass. Strength and density at the proper places. The 
secondary attack must have sufficient strength to ner- 
form its mission. 


Movement. The secondary attack must move. It will 
not accomplish anything if it is pinned to the ground. 


Economy of Force. Only sufficient troops should be 
employed in the secondary attack to accomplish its 
mission, the weight of the force being thrown into the 
main effort. 


Surprise. The enemy must be kept in ignorance of the 
true mission of the different elements of our forces as 
long as possible. 


Simplicity. This principle is applicable to all military 
operations. Elaborate and detailed plans confuse every- 
one and destroys initiative. 


Security. Ample security must be provided for all 
units, particularly their flanks and particularly when 
they may be out of supporting distance of other arms. 


This short paper on the principles involved in the con 
duct of the secondary attack and a study of a few 
historical examples serves more clearly, I believe, to 
confirm and illustrate the soundness of our accepted 
principles, doctrines and methods. I have endeavored 
to stress principally the application of the first great 
principle of war—Cooperation—to the secondary attack. 
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A double development with holding attacks in each brigade zone 
of action. 
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COMBINING STAFF SECTIONS 





Major P. C. Geyer, U.S.M.C. 


@ In a past article in the Gazerre of May, 1934, the 
pertinent question of reducing the Staff personnel over- 
head by combining the second and third Staff sections 
and accelerating the Staff functions of small units was 
most ably discussed. It is felt, however, that such a dis- 
cussion should take in account the opposite side of the 
question, and it is with that phase of it that this, thor- 
oughly open to refutation, will deal. 

There is no doubt that the points in the article re- 
ferred to were well taken, that an obvious gain in over- 
head and accelerated Staff function would be effected, 
but let us see what advantages we throw away thereby. 

Let us suppose an expedition, small war, takes the field 
Usually there is a sufficiency of officers available, if not 
at posts, then at our schools. After all is said and 
done, between going to school and going to war, the 
exigencies of the service should pendulum heavily toward 
the latter. And please bear in mind that war is_ the 
best rule-of-thumb school available. 

The troops and officers, Line and Staff, are detailed. 
By that I mean full Staff. The strength of the Expedi 
tionary unit is a Regiment. Battalions have full Staffs. 
Nine times out of ten some of the officers detailed to bat- 
talion Staffs will not know what the functions of their 
respective jobs are. Does that seem like a wild state- 
ment? Not at all. That is the way it was in Nicaragua. 
The reason is easy to see: The battalion commander al- 
locates his officers where he believes they will do the 
most good, be best fitted. It will at that time be more 
important to him to have good company commanders 
than a good intelligence officer. The matter of rank en 
ters in. So then we find an Intelligence Officer, an 
Operations and Training Officer and a Supply Olficer 
looking wild-eyed and scrambling madly around attempt- 
ting to find out exactly what they have to do. 

There is no one especially to blame for this. The offi- 
cers in question should know (theoretically) what their 
jobs are. However, they have never had any experience 
along that line, and their length of service, or, rather, 
lack of it, has precluded the possibility of their being 
taught. 

It does not take long for them to get the swing and 
hang of things. By dint of questions, mistakes, trial and 
error, advice, the help of a couple of good noncoms, and 
a borrowed book, they very soon develop into smoothly 
functioning entities. 

We have, then, one advantage of a full Staff: The 
training of junior officers, in small units, in Staff func- 
tions. And such training lays the groundwork for ability 
-in staff work in the larger ones. 

Let us now suppose the battalion has taken the field. 
The Battalion Headquarters is functioning O. K., but, lo 
and behold! instead of working by companies, the ban- 
dits have to be chased by fifteen to thirty men patrols. 
It is best to send two officers with such patrols, as they 
operate well away from their Headquarters and another 
officer should be present if one becomes a casualty. This 
throws a heavy strain on the Line officers. The Staff has 
steadied down and their duties are few and easy. The 





Battalion Commander thereupon orders his Staff to take 
their turn at patrolling. Here is where the combinations 
take place: 

While the Operations and Training Officer is away in 
the hills the Intelligence Officer takes over his duties. And 
there we have a second advantage: the Staff Officers not 
only get training as patrol leaders, but they also become 
conversant with each other's Staff duties. In other words 
diversification of training. 

Again, the Operations and Training Officer and the 
Intelligence Officer of small units usually work together, 
and the outcome of their combined conferences is what 
might be called the best advice available. ‘Two heads be- 
ing better than one, they are far less apt to give their 
Commanding Officer wrong recommendations than if there 
were only one officer carrying out dual Staff functions. 

Things grow quieter still. One officer has been killed; 
a couple have fallen sick ; one has gone on furlough ; three 
have been detached for aviation duty ; and only two officers 
have been sent as replacements. The battalion must keep 
on functioning tactically and administratively. By this 
time the various members of the Staff are so cognizant of 
one another’s work that they are practically interchange 
able. The Line officers, who for the most part have been 
interested observers watching what made the Statf tick, 
know enough about it to take over any one of several Staft 
functions. And we come to the third advantage: The 
battalion still functions smoothly, although both Staff and 
Line have been reduced. In other words, by having plenty 
of officers at the start, these officers became interchange 
able in their respective duties, and when a natural attri- 
tion took place there were still enough present to perform 
the duties efficiently. 

As an example, the citation of an actual case in point; a 
battalion in Nicaragua which started full staffed, and 
how it ended 

The Commanding Officer became sick and was _ hos- 
pitalized. 

The Personnel Officer was detached. 

The Intelligence Officer was ordered to Aviation train- 
ing. 

The Supply Officer ,ditto. 

The Executive Officer remained and became C.O., with 
additional duties as Intelligence Officer and Mess Officer. 

The Operations and Training Officer remained and _ be- 
came I¢xecutive Officer with additional duties as Person 
nel Officer and Operations and Training Officer. 

A Line Officer became Supply Officer, with additional 
duties as Officer in Charge of Armament, and Officer in 
Charge of Corrals, Mounts and Pack Animals. 

And, furthermore, all three still perform patrol duty. 

Such, then, are the ramifications and developments 
which may and do occur in the Staffs of small units. True, 
one would not expect the C.O. of a Regiment to become 
his own Executive Officer, and Mess Officer, nor does he. 
As a matter of fact. the expansion which takes place in the 
Staffs of larger units is sometimes something remarkable 
to behold. 

Where Staffs of small units suffer a natural attrition 
without replacements, larger units may suffer the same 
loss, but these losses are replaced, either by new arrivals 
(nota bene: the larger unit is usually nearer the landing 
point of new elements and it has the say and the first 
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pick), or by drawing upon the Staff and Line of the 

smaller units. Also, Staffs of larger units develop addi- 

tional jobs in the same manner as do the smaller units. 

These duties in turn call for additional officers. The con 

dition is not unnatural and needs no special remedy. 

A small unit can and does, after a campaign has been 
progressing, get along with a reduced staff. A large unit 
cannot. [urthermore, it usually needs additional personnel 
for its Staff. 

Insofar as concerns major war, the present Staff of a 
small unit allows for easy casualty replacements, inter 
Staff or to the Line. It follows the Army ‘Tables of Or 
ganization (it is not impossible that we will serve with the 
Army again as we did in the World War), and should 
the Battalion or other small unit serve alone during such 
a war, then that unit will operate under what would prac 
tically be small war status. 

As a resume: Full Staffing of small units without sec- 
tion combination offers the following advantages : 

1. ‘Trains, under our present Tables of Organization, 

the greatest number of junior officers in Staff work, 

in the fleld. 

2, It allows for overhead combinations in Staff fune 
tions while making a greater diversification of othet 
training possible. 

3. It allows the small unit to function more efficiently 

when a natural attrition has taken place. 

4. Allows the higher units to draw upon the lower ones 
when Staff replacements are needed. (A_ natural 
procedure, and excellent for morale. ) 

The above would tend to show that small units’ Staffs 
should be neither reduced nor combined, and, furthermore, 
that an expansion, without section combination, in the 
Staff sections of the larger units would be a logical mea 
sure, 

The subject remains wide open to discussion, and fur 
ther controversial comment is invited 


SELECTION BOARD DATA 


HB 1. Tentative plans call for the meeting of Selection 
Boards as follows: 

Senior Board—Early part of December. 

Junior Board——-Karly part of January. 

Vumber to be Selected 

Colonels to Brigadier Generals 
Licutenant Colonels to Colonels 
Major to Lieutenant Colonel l 

The above numbers are certain at this time, and are 
subject to increase, by unexpected attrition or other 
wise, between now and the time of the convening of the 


N S bo 


soard. 
Captain to Major 
Kirst Lieutenant to Captain 

The method of determining the number to be selected 
in these two grades is different from that in the higher 
grades, and due to many factors that may enter into the 
computation, the exact number cannot be determined 
until just prior to the convening of the Board. 

One (1) officer of the rank of colonel will be selected 
for the eligible list for the PAYMASTER’S Depart- 
ment. 

2. The upper four-sevenths in each grade will be 


eligible for consideration, and is as follows: 


Colonel 24 (lus 1 extra number) Line 
and Staff ineluded. 

Lieutenant colonel. 49 

Major 9] 

Captain 182 

Hirst Lieutenant 171) (Approximate ). 


3. The present distribution in grades is as follows 
(Basis 1,06] ) ie 
Major Generals 
Brigadier Generals, Line 
srigacdier Generals, Staff 
Colonels (43-3) 


(Includes MGC), 


3 
389) Plus 1 extra number, 
c 


Licutenant Colonels Pad 
Majors 159 
Captains 318 


Ist and 2nd Lieutenants 446 


1,061 Plus 1 Ex. No. 1,062. 


The Judge Advocate General, U. S. Navy, was asked 
about two months ago for an interpretation of certain 
provisions of our Personnel Act. ‘That offiee reports as 
follows: 

Officers of the Marine Corps in the upper four 
sevenths of the grades below brigadier general sub 
ject to selection are eligible for consideration by 
selection boards and for promotion without regard 
to length of service in grade. It is held in the deci 
sion that the provisions of section 10 of the Marine 
Corps Personnel Act of May 29, 1934, are not affected 
or repealed by anything contained in the Navy Per 
sonnel Act of July 22, 1935. 

The point has been raised that the clause in see 
tion 5of the Navy Act of July 22, 1935, that provides 
that any officer of the Navy shall be “ineligible 
for promotion (by a selection board) who on June 
30 of the calendar year of the convening of the 
board shall have had less than four years’ service 
in grade,” amended in effeet in the earlier Marine 
Corps Act of 1934, and that certain selections and 
promotions of officers of the Corps with less than 
four years of service in the grades from which pro 
moted were illegal. The decision, in effect, holds 
this point without merit. 

The decision holds that sections 1, 4, 6 and 7 of the 
Navy Personnel Act of 1935 have no application to 
the Marine Corps; that sections 3, 8, 9 and 10 are 
applicable to the Marine Corps; that section 2, so far 
as it restates section 1 of the Navy Act of March 3, 
1931, is applicable to the Marine Corps, subject to the 
following exceptions contained in Section 1 of the 
Marine Corps Act of May 29, 1934: 

(a) Itxcept as may be necessary to adapt such 

provisions to the Marine Corps; and 

(b) or as specifically excepted in the Act of May 

29, 1934, but that the provisions added by 
amendment are not applicable to the Marine 
Corps; and, therefore, cannot be applied; and 
that Section 5 (in so far as it relates to 
“service in grade” being construed to in- 
clude service on the promotion list) is ap- 
plicable to the Marine Corps. 

The Secretary of the Navy approved this decision on 
September 11, 1935. 

Ip, 

Before the end of the calendar year the Board of Control will 
meet to audit the books and investigate the general conduct of 
affairs of the Association. Those members who have not paid 


their dues, and have received notice from this office, are re- 
quested to give any delinquencies their immediate attention. 
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THE OLD BEAR OF THE NORTH 





LIEUTENANT COMMANDER F. J. BIRKETT 
United States Coast Guard 


(Continued from May Number) 


® On January 28, 1923, the other three men set out 
on the ice, this time young Knight being the one to 
remain on the island. To this day nothing has ever 
been heard from them. Possibly, while asleep in a snow 
house on the ice, an ice rupture occurred, which pre- 
cipitated them into eternity. They may have broken 
through new ice and lost their lives, or the end may have 
been while attempting to cross an open lead of water. 

Meanwhile things on the island were not going well. 
Knight’s scurvy condition became so bad he had to re- 
main continually in bed. Ada Blackjack tried to pro- 
cure game by setting traps and shooting the guns she 
greatly feared. Her attempt, while persevering, was 
without results. The polar bears, which hovered around 
the camp at night, terrified her. She acknowledged be- 
coming so frightened she could not even hold a rifle in 
her hands. In spite of all this, she finally improved 
her aim and by trial learned how to set traps, until she 
was able to obtain a few foxes and ducks. Knight’s 
illness alarmed her. She feared being left alone on the 
desolate island. However, on June 23, 1923, poor 
Knight died. His diary portrays vividly the long battle 
against scurvy, and acknowledged efforts in his behalf 
by the Eskimo woman. When the relief vessel arrived 
at Wrangell Island on August 20, 1923, and found only 
Ada Blackjack alive, news of the tragedy first became 
known. 


OurTpost OF JUSTICE 


As might be expected, the enforcement of justice, 
in such widely separated outposts of Northern Alaska, 
by the Bear, has been coupled with unusual occurrences. 
For instance in 1895, when the Bear, under Captain 
M. A. Healy, arrived off the native village at Cape 
Prince of Wales, Alaska, he failed to see the American 
ensign displayed from the school house. The captain 
lost no time in stopping and anchoring and sent a boat 
ashore to summon aboard the leading men of the village. 
From them he learned that three of the unruly young 
students had ambushed, shot and killed the teacher, as 
he left the school building for the day. Captain Healy 
tersely told the Eskimos to trail the guilty young men, 
and deliver them on board. Three days were set as the 
limit for their apprehension and delivery. In two days 
a native Umiak boat hove alongside the Bear and de- 
livered on board the dead bodies of the three young 
men. The loyal Eskimos had hunted them down, and 
adopted direct action. 

While acting in the capacity of United States Mar- 
shal, on the cruise to the far north of 1920, it was my 
duty to apprehend and arrest a murderer at Point Hope. 
As passengers on the Bear in 1919, we transported from 
Seattle to Point Hope, well above the Arctic Circle, the 
Episcopal Missionary, Reverend Hoar and a U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education school teacher by the name of James 
McGuire. The usual arrangement at Point Hope re- 
quired that they both occupy the same house. For some 
reason, possibly incident to the eternal darkness of the 


long winter, friction arose. As spring approached and 
the sun again appeared, Reverend Hoar set out on the 
customary dog-team trip to visit the villages between 
Point Hope and Point Barrow. This trip required be- 
tween two and three weeks. Jimmie knew a cute, rosy- 
cheeked Eskimo maiden of about twenty years, by the 
name of Annie. During the Reverend’s absence she 
shared the home with Jimmie. Came the time when 
Reverend Hoar was due to return. Jimmie and Annie 
maintained a watch from the bedroom window. They 
had a feeling that their conduct would be criticized. 
Finally the dog-team, on its return trip, appeared over 
the brow of the hill. Jimmie turned to Annie and said, 
“Annie, there he comes, what will we do?’ Annie, 
in a manner characteristic of the Eskimos, who speak 
as little as possible, said nothing, and simply handed 
Jimmie a rifle. Jimmie, desiring to please his lady, took 
good aim as the sled approached and killed the Reverend 
Hoar, by shooting him several times. This being a 
major crime, it was necessary to collect a number of 
witnesses, who along with Annie and Jimmie were taken 
to the Federal Court at Nome, Alaska. In view of 
testimony to the effect that Jimmie endeavored to set 
up an Eskimo Kingdom, with himself as its head, etc., 
the Court found the defendant insane and ordered him 
confined in a Federal Institution in the State of Oregon. 
Annie is reported still the village vamp. 
GoLbD DiIscovERED 

Thirteen years after the Bear first headed into the 
Alaskan Arctic, gold was discovered on Nome Peninsula. 
The first miners of the gold rush came from the interior 
of Alaska via the Yukon River and St. Michaels. A 
year later they arrived at Nome from all points by count- 
less thousands, on most anything that would float. Men, 
and freight shipments of provisions, were dumped along 
the beach in great disorder. The Bear for a consider- 
able time was the only Government Agency present 
for the maintenance of order. With all classes of 
gold-seekers, from the corners of the earth, life was 
cheap. Unprincipled promoters greatly added to the 
general chaos by landing hundreds at such points as 
Dutch Harbor and St. Michael, hundreds of miles away 
from the gold. Many unfortunates found themselves 
stranded in such places, without any means of further 
transportation. Driven to the point of distraction many 
attempted to reach Nome, seven hundred miles from 
Dutch Harbor, across the treacherous Bering Sea, by 
use of row boats. The Bear did its utmost to succor 
these unfortunate people. During the winter of 1897- 
1898, over one thousand men were engaged at Unalaska, 
near Dutch Harbor, in building stern-wheel steamers, 
with which to enter the gold rush. Overnight, Nome 
expanded from a modest Eskimo village to a city of over 
10,000 persons. With rough characters, dance halls 
and a shortage of provisions for the winter it was a 
veritable nest of disorder. Prices skyrocketed; bread 
was one dollar a loaf and eggs fifty cents each. Relays 
of men slept for eight hours in tiers of wooden bunks, 
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and it was necessary to stand hours in line for a turn, 
Two dollars for each eight hours netted six dollars a day 
for each bunk—no extra charge for cooties. Mining 
tools were priceless and horse-drawn vehicles worth 
their weight in gold. Miners were generous with their 
pouches of gold dust and nuggets, so easily panned 
from the Bering Sea beach line. 


DomesTIc REINDEER 


The Bear has materially aided the development of 
Alaska by the introduction of domestic reindeer from 
Siberia. In 1892, in cooperation with the Interior De- 
partment, the first consignments of reindeer were carried 
to Alaska by the Bear. In 1901, Lieutenant E. P. Bert- 
holf, later commandant of the United States Coast Guard, 
carrying credentials from our State Department, made 
the long trip across Siberia by sled and rail to Ola, 
Siberia, on the Okhotsk Sea, where found hundred Tun- 
guse reindeer were obtained. Driven overland to Vladi- 
vostock, they were carried by water to Port Clarence, 
which lies to the eastward of Bering Strait. 
reindeer in Alaska have in- 
creased to several millions. Lapp herders first taught the 
Eskimos how to herd reindeer. The deer live in the 
open the year around, feeding on moss and _ lichens. 
In the winter, with their sharp hoofs they are able to 
cut through the snow and ice to reach their food. Now 
that the whaling is no longer remunerative, the reindeer 
has filled a large gap in the Eskimo economic scheme— 
with them there is no unemployment. The reindeer 
provides the best of meat and an unlimited supply of 
skins with which to cut and sew warm clothing. Sinews 
for sewing all types of skins are provided by the deer. 
Trained to haul sleds the reindeer have proved an im- 
portant adjunct to the dog teams transporting freight and 
passengers overland. On a good trail they can make 
better time than the dog team. Such a surplus of rein- 
deer meat has existed in recent years that now much 
of it is carried south by refrigerator ships and dis- 
posed of in our large centers. Captain M. A. Healy 
is given the credit, while in command of the Bear, for 
being the first person to suggest the introduction of rein- 
deer into Alaska. He commanded the Bear when the 
first consignment was obtained from Siberia. 

The Alaska Division of the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion supervises the reindeer industry in Alaska. Under 
their guidance numerous [Eskimos have become pros- 
perous and a few have so many reindeer they can only 
guess the number. 

Reindeer were to play an important part in the sav- 
ing from starvation of the whaling fleet personnel, im- 
prisoned in the Arctic ice pack, off Point Barrow. About 
the first of November, 1897, just after the Bear had 
returned to Seattle from an eight months cruise to the 
far north, word reached San Francisco via a_ whaler, 
to the effect that eight of the whaling ships had been 
trapped in the ice. Not only was there danger of their 
ships being crushed in the ice, but the crews faced starva- 
tion. Such a_ startling occurrence had never before 
happened, and it found the imprisoned ships without 
food or necessary warm clothing with which to meet it. 


From this nucleus the 


ALL VOLUNTEERS 
Three weeks after the Bear's annual return from 
the North, she sailed from Seattle, under command of 
Captain Francis Tuttle, with every officer and man a 
volunteer. The middle of December found the Bear in 
latitude 63° 13’ North, and northeast of St. Lawrence 


Island. Here heavy ice forced a change of course and 
a landing was effected on Cape Vancouver, on the west 
side of Nelson Island, in latitude 63°. From this point 
Lieutenants D. H. Jarvis and E. P. Bertholf, and Sur- 
geon S. J. Call started overland for the trip to Point 
Barrow. By way of the frozen Yukon River they reached 
St. Michael. Then across an arm of Norton Sound, 
over the ice, to Nome Peninsula, and after many hard- 
ships, incident to the latitude and mid-winter, they 
reached Cape Prince of Wales. 

At the latter point 448 reindeer were collected from 
the Eskimos, and a train of eighteen sleds, reindeer and 
dog-team drawn, was made up. Lieutenant Jarvis issued 
1.O.U.’s to the owners of the reindeer, dogs and other 
gear; these were redeemed by the Bear at the opening 
of navigation the following summer. Mr. W. T. Lopp, 
missionary and teacher at Cape Prince of Wales joined 
the party before proceeding. Being well acquainted 
locally he picked the Eskimo herders for the reindeer 
drive. Mr. Lopp found it necessary to leave his wife, 
the only white person in this isolated Eskimo village. 


UNUSUAL CARAVAN 


What an unusual caravan it was that headed for Point 
Jarrow, 1200 miles away! Nothing like it had ever been 
seen in Alaska. Necessity was certainly the mother of 
invention. What were the thoughts of the officers and 
men of the expedition? Headed through the unknown; 
mid-winter with frequent blizzards of long duration ; dark- 
ness; gales; excitable reindeer difficult to control; pack 
dogs that would attack and disperse the reindeer ; the herd 
harassed by wolves and polar bear; how often these brave 
men must have thought of the comforts of home, so far 
left behind. Would they succeed? The answer was, they 
must, for the lives of 264 men depended upon the safe 
arrival of the expedition. 


OvEeR THE ICE 


In order to save a distance of 150 miles overland, 
and two weeks traveling time, the shorter distance over 
the salt water ice was chosen from Cape Espenberg to 
Cape Kruzenstern. After traveling over the ice all 
day and most of the night, the party camped. During 
the rest interval, the reindeer wandered away and were 
many hours later found to have followed their back 
trail. After rounding up their charges, and traveling 
about forty hours, they safely reached land, all hands 
and the deer in an exhausted condition. Six sled deer 
dropped exhausted on the ice and were necessarily left 
behind. 

They had still to travel six hundred miles, with half 
a thousand reindeer to be controlled through blinding 
blizzards and in temperatures as much as forty-five 
degrees below zero. Frozen faces and feet were fre- 
quent. 


CROSSING THE MOUNTAIN 


Probably one of the most arduous parts of their journey 
was the crossing of the mountains, at the head waters 
of the Kivalena River. The official report covering 
this, by Lieutenant D. H. Jarvis, reads as follows: 
“March 21, 1898—It was clear this morning, so we dug 
our tent and sleds out of the snow and prepared to 
start. Two of our dogs got adrift and, running into 
the herd, started them off. We tried at first to shoot 
the dogs, but had to stop for fear of hitting the deer. 
After racing around in a circle a few times, the herd 
took off in one body for a mountain, about five miles 

(Continued on page 56) 
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WHY THE COMPLICATED ANTI-AIRCRAFT DIRECTOR? 





CapTAIN Harotp C. Roperts, USMC. 

@ Since the publication of an article in a late issue of 
a service journal enumerating the proposed 1936  pur- 
chases of artillery for the Marine Corps, a question has 
been repeatedly asked by both officers and enlisted men. 
Why do we need these anti-aircraft directors? What 
do they do? Why is that necessary ? 

This is a new field for our Corps and it is not sur- 
prising that these questions and many others are being 
asked. An original article is not attempted but it is 
hoped that our need for these modern, complicated anti- 
aircraft data computers (directors) and data transmission 
systems will be found herein and the questions as to what 
they do and why will be answered. 

Bombardment planes have two requirements, cargo 
carrying capacity and speed. The pilots are required 
only to fly to a certain point from which bombs are to 
be dropped. The planes and pilots are becoming con- 
stantly available in constantly increasing numbers _ be- 
cause of the development of civil air transport enter- 
prises. Every transport plane is a potential bomber and 
the transport pilot requires little special training to en- 
able him to pilot the same plane on a bombing mission. 
The availability of civilian planes for bombardment pur- 
poses is not affected by disarmament agreements between 
nations. 

New march formations and march tactics are being 
studied to lessen the danger of destruction of military 
forces from the air. More open formations and greater 
intervals between units of a division may limit the size 
of infantry forces that can be concentrated a limited 
area for battle. 
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Ammunition and industrial plants, railroad yards, 
bridges, hostile shipping, harbors, dry docks, ammuni- 
tion dumps, supply dumps, airdromes, etc., are peculiarly 
vulnerable to enemy bombing attack and require great 
consideration for defense. Successful attack on a capi- 
tal city of a nation would paralyze communications and 
essential services, weaken the forces at the front both 
materially and in morale, not to mention the other pos- 
sible objectives mentioned or to list those others we con- 
sider in the defense of Navy advance bases. 

The first thought, in providing defense against bom- 
bardment attack, was of the fighting plane. [Experience 
in the great war proved this a mistake. With a bom- 
bardment attack moving at high altitude upon its ob- 
jective there is not time for the pursuit planes to warm 
up and climb the necessary distance in the short interval 
between the first warning and the bomb-release-time. 

The Germans dropped 50 tons of bombs in England 
during the world war. Their raids caused nearly 5,000 
casualties, ten million dollars property damage, the im- 
mobilization of thousands of men and hundreds of guns 
and fighting planes that were badly needed at the front 
and so weakened public morale as to affect essential serv- 
ices such as munitions, manufacture, and transportation. 

Now one heavy bombardment group could drop in one 
raid that same 50 tons of bombs. The modern bom- 
bardment plane has three times the speed of its wartime 
predecessor and is equipped with flying instruments that 
enable it to reach its objective more surely. Modern 
bombsights have a precision undreamed of in war years. 
Furthermore, the heavy bomber is well able to carry a 
defensive armament sufficiently flexible to offset some- 
what his lack of maneuvering ability. 
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To attempt to defend points of military importance 
with pursuit planes is therefore futile. The number of 
such planes is limited and their mission is generally else- 
where. It is therefore doubly a mistake to hold them out 
for defensive purposes. 

Artillery is the proper defense, when supported with 
searchlights and sound locators for effective action at 
night. The bomber must observe the ground to insure 
accurate navigation when near his objective. During this 
period he may be observed from the ground and _ pre- 
sents an adequate artillery target. If his attack is being 
made at night he can be located by sound and revealed 
by the searchlights. 

If the bomber chooses to dive on the target, he jeop- 
ardizes his safety and the accomplishment of his mis- 
sion by approaching a greater and greater density of 
anti-aircraft fire from long range artillery and finally by 
coming within range of anti-aircraft machine gun_bat- 
teries. 

For an appreciable time before a bomber can release 
its bombs, he must level off and head directly toward the 
target. During that period, the plane presents a vulner- 
able target for high explosive shells which have a wide- 
spread burst. This burst will destroy a target which 
approaches within a radius of 50 yards of the shell at the 
point of explosion. The thickness of the burst of the 3” 
shell at this point is about 20 yards, except for the area 
closest to the path of the shell, where the dangerous 
density of shell fragments extends further in the form of 
a cylinder. 

The following discussions outline the problems of 
anti-aircraft ground defense and the principles utilized 
in their solution: 

Time is not only a basic element in the anti-aircraft 
gun control problem, but it also exerts a marked influence 
on the method of solving the problem. The target is 
moving at high speed and the time of flight of the pro- 
jectile is an additional element needed to compute its fu- 
ture position—but the high speed of the target also 
makes it necessary for this computation to be accom- 
plished in the shortest possible interval between the 
moment when the target is first observed and when the 
gunner opens fire on it. 

Experience with the older bomber of slow speed has 
shown that the entire period of time available for ob- 
servation and fire on an airplane target did not exceed 
eight minutes and usually, especially at night, did not 
exceed four to six minutes. With the modern high 
speed bomber the available time is less than one-half 
the foregoing and in this short period the anti-aircraft 
gunner must not only ascertain the present course and 
speed of the target in three dimensions, but he must 
also compute the travel of the target during the time 
of flight of the projectile in order to predict the target’s 
future position; compute the ballistic data necessary to 
insure intercepting it at that future position, and accu- 
rately and continuously perform all of these operations 
in the face of the most drastic limits on the time avail- 
able for gun control computation and actual fire on the 
target. 

To meet the time limitation as far as the guns are 
concerned, well known quick firing methods have been 
utilized, which permit a modern 3” mobile anti-aircraft 
battery of four guns to deliver a combined fire of more 
than 100 shots per minute. These projectiles—each 
representing a complete solution of the four dimensional 
anti-aircraft problem—will be approaching a hostile tar- 
get at intervals of less than one second between shots. 


Marked improvements have also been made in the muzzle 
velocity of modern anti-aircraft guns, so that the range 
of these guns exceeds the usual visibility of the target. 

To control the fire of these guns—to predict the po- 
sition of the rapidly moving target and compute the 
correct gun angles necessary to insure intercepting it—to 
transmit these gun angles and the fuse setting to the 
guns in the shortest possible time—and to enable the 
gun crew to receive this data and train the guns within 
the same limitation is the extremely complicated problem 
confronting the fire control officer. 

Artillery to be effective against swift aircraft must 
be efficiently directed. The first principle of artillery 
practice is that the gun well aimed is worth many care- 
lessly served. More is demanded of the anti-aircraft gun. 
It must be rapidly and continuously fired from the earliest 
possible moment if it is to prevent the fast bomber from 
accomplishing its mission. 

To make this possible each battery must be provided 
with a director to enable spotting of the approaching 
plane without delay, calculate its rate of movement dur- 
ing the time necessary for the projectile to reach it, and 
establish the azimuth and elevation of the guns and the 
fuse setting corresponding to the future position of the 
target, all in a matter of seconds. These calculations 
must be continuously carried out so that there is an un- 
broken flow of data for transmission to the battery. To 
enable the guns to be continuously aimed in accordance 
with the calculations, a data transmission system is 
required that will electrically transmit the required set- 
tings from the director to each of the guns in such a man- 
ner that the guns can be constantly kept properly aimed. 
Only by such a system can anti-aircraft artillery be so 
handled that the guns can fire as fast as loaded, thereby 
delivering a maximum number of well aimed blows in the 
short time available. 

This is not the only requirement of a defensive bat- 
tery. Efficiency and accuracy demand that the battery 
be available against any other military threat in the area 
it is assigned to protect. It must be effective against 
targets on land or sea as well as in the air. For this 
purpose its director must be efficient in calculating firing 
data for such targets. 

The system consists of a height finder electrically con- 
nected to a data computer fitted with telescopes for track- 
ing the target in azimuth and elevation, and with means 
for introducing other data required in the solution. The 
data computer predicts the future position of the target, 
makes all necessary ballistic computations and correc- 
tions, and electrically transmits the resulting gun angles 
and fuse settings to indicators on the guns comprising 
the anti-aircraft battery. The gun pointers and fuse 
setters in turn have only to “match the pointers” on the 
indicators to lay the guns and set the fuses, no demands 
being made on their individual judgment under air raid 
conditions. 

A new director has been designed and is being pur- 
chased by the Marine Corps to meet all these require- 
ments. It is an instrument for calculating gun azimuth 
(Quadrant) elevation, and fuse setting, from actual azi- 
muth, elevation and height of target. Azimuth and ele- 
vation of the target are established by telescopes which 
are part of the director. Height is electrically trans- 
mitted from a stereoscopic height finder. 

Having established angular elevation and height of 
target, the director solves the corresponding right 
triangle to obtain horizontal range, that is, the distance 
along the surface of the earth to the projection of the 
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target. This projection of the target in the same plane 
as the director is then used as a convenient basis from 
which to calculate. 

The first requirement is to establish the rate of move- 
ment of the target. As the telescopes are kept constantly 
directed on the target they must be constantly moved with 
it. This movement is resolved into the movement of the 
projected point, broken up for convenience into its co- 
ordinates along the East-West and North-South lines, 
and the rate is measured by means of Tachometers. 

Having established the rate of movement of the tar- 
get, its predicted or future projection can be established 
by multiplying the rate by the time of flight of the pro- 
jectile from the gun to the target. This time is auto- 
matically given by means of a three dimensional cam, 
the multiplication is completed and the future projection 
of the target is calculated. Correction for wind is intro- 
duced into this calculation, and drift is treated as a cor- 
rection that must go into the future azimuth. 

With the future projection of the target calculated 
and corrected for wind and drift, the azimuth or angle 
of train of the guns is ready for transmission. Quadrant 
elevation must still be calculated by means of a second 
three dimensional cam. It is then transmitted to the 
guns. Another three dimensional cam is used to com- 
pute the fuse range. Each of these cams is based on 
future horizontal range and future altitude. 


Having all these means of calculating the more compli- 
cated problem, it is a simple matter to adapt the direc- 
tor for use in horizontal fire. By throwing the clutch 
the calculations involving altitude are eliminated and 
computations are based on the actual target (which 
now coincides with the projection of the target in anti- 
aircraft fire). In this case the height finder is used 
as a range finder and transmits present range. Thus the 
director is efficient against rapidly moving ships at sea 
or against moving land targets such as tanks. 

All mathematical calculations are made automatically. 
Four operators, besides the chief of section are required 
with the Director. Their only duty, in addition to track- 
ing the target, is to match pointers on dials; thereby act- 
ing as servomotors to keep the calculating mechanism in 
motion. No skill or special training is required. 

The director is provided with a spotting telescope by 
means of which the chief of section can observe the be- 
havior of the target and the effect of the fire of the guns. 
Convenient to hand are spotting controls by which he 
may introduce corrections in the lateral plane, in the 
vertical plane, in the fuze range, and in the present or 
future altitude. By this means maneuvering of the tar- 
get can be compensated for and adjustments can be 
made for unforeseen conditions. 

Adjustments are provided to compensate for lateral 
or vertical offset between director and guns. Therefore 


THE ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN CONTROL SYSTEM 
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A. Computor. 

B. Fuse setting transmitter (within computor). 
C. Quadrant elevation. 

D. Azimuth transmitter. 

E. Altitude receiver. 

F. Power plant. 

G. Height finder. 

H. Altitude transmitter in height finder. 

J. Transmission system junction box. 

K. Data transmission cables. 

L. Fuse setting receiver on gun. 

M. Azimuth receiver on gun. 

N. Quadrant elevation receiver on gun. 

O. Transmission system junction box on gun. 
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the director may be used at a distance from the battery 
and with guns and the director in different horizontal 
planes. 

This transmission system includes three follow-the- 
pointer receiving instruments at each gun, equipped with 
dials for reading the position of the guns and settings 
for the fuse. The correct azimuth or elevation is indi- 
cated by a pointer electrically controlled from the direc- 
tor. A corresponding concentric pointer indicates the 
actual azimuth or elevation of the gun and is geared re- 
spectively to the azimuth or elevation handwheel of the 
gun. The pointer indicating the actual position of the 
gun is kept in coincidence with the indicating pointer by 
turning the corresponding handwheel, and in this man- 
ner the guns are kept continually positioned on the fu- 
ture position of the target. The fuze indicator is equipped 
with a dial and two concentric pointers and the fuse 
mechanism is kept correctly set by the method of match- 
ing pointers, in the same manner as for azimuth and 
elevation. 

Tracking at the director is continuous, and results in 
continuous calculation of the future position of the target. 
From this the gun data are simultaneously calculated 
and instantly transmitted to the guns. As long as point- 
ers are matched at the guns, firing can be carried on as 
rapidly as the guns can be served. 

Summarizing the basic requirements for an anti-air- 
craft computing and gun control system we find certain 
essentials which are briefly as follows: First, we are 
confronted with “dead time” which is the sum of the 
delays from the instant the target is sighted until the in- 
stant the gun is fired. This time includes the time neces- 
sary for the computation of the ballistic and prediction 
data which must then be translated into gun angles, 
these angles must be transmitted to the guns and fuze 
setters, guns must be laid on corresponding angles and 
the fuze setters correspondingly set, then the guns must 
be loaded with a shell whose time fuze has been set 
in the fuze setter and the gun fired. This “dead time” 
and the problem of reducing this to zero partially ex- 
plains the necessity for anti-aircraft directors. 

Some ideas of the reasons for the complexity of our 
modern anti-aircraft data computer and director follow. 
In the reduction of “dead time” to the smallest possible 
interval, the automatic computation of the ballistic and 
prediction problems may be divided into two broad di- 
visions; first, the determination 6f the predicted posi- 
tion of the target and second, the calculation and applica- 
tion of the necessary ballistic data. If the trajectory of 
the gun were a straight line at all angles of elevation 
and under all conditions of wind and muzzle velocity in 
firing at a moving target, it would be necessary to cal- 
culate corrections to the gun settings in order to intercept 
the target at the end of the time of flight of the projectile. 
On the other hand, if the target were standing still i 
space, it would be necessary to calculate the corrections 
to the gun angles for every angle of elevation and every 
condition of air density, wind and muzzle velocity. The 
two problems are quite separate but must be combined 
in the computing instruments. Some idea of the diffi- 
culty of providing an accurate solution of these problems 
will be given by a consideration of the variable factors 
which must be taken into account. 

These factors are: present angular height of the target, 
present azimuth of the target, rate of movement of the 
target along line of sight, rate of movement of target at 
right angles to line of sight, muzzle velocity of gun, bal- 
listic co-efficient and atmospheric density, wind velocity, 


wind direction, present altitude of target, altitude allow- 
ance for dive, time necessary to apply fuze settings and 
the spotters corrections laterally and vertically. 

3ut we are not at the end of our requirements. We 
not only require the instantaneous automatic solution of 
those problems and the continuous translation of this 
data into gun angles and their transmission to the guns 
and fuze setters, but we require more. We require that 
this director should be so simplified in operation that 
it will permit the use of unskilled and inexperienced 
men whose duties are restricted to the performance of 
simple operations which they can easily perform even 
while under gun fire. We also require that this self- 
contained system be highly rugged and sufficiently port- 
able to be transported with the guns, that it has a re- 
liable self-synchronous data transmission system, that it 
be capable of being quickly set up in the field, that the 
accuracy of this gun control system may be easily checked 
in the field without special equipment and last but not 
least we require that this director have the ability to fire 
on a moving ground target as well as a target in the air. 

It is apparent that our demands appear well nigh 
impossible. But, they emphatically are not. For we 
all shall see within a year these directors directing our 
anti-aircraft guns truly putting to shame the human mind 
and at the same time proving its superiority by the very 
existence of a data-computing gun director of its capa- 
bilities. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


® ‘The Marine Corps Association congratulates : 

Major Vincent E. Stack, VMCR, upon his selection 
to attend the Conferences of the Joint Army and Navy 
Selective Service Committee, to qualify for duty with 
Selective Service Headquarters in the event of a National 
Emergency. 

Lieutenant Colonel Leroy P. Hunt, U.S.M.C., upon the 
fine work which he is doing in the Matanuska Valley 
project, which reflects much “credit upon the Corps, and 
also wishes him continued success in his office as Execu- 
tive Assistant to Mr. S. R. Fuller, Jr., Special Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. 

Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward, U.S.N., and Col- 
onel Charles F. B. Price, U.S.M.C., upon being awarded 
the Nicaraguan Presidential Medal of Merit by the 
President of Nicaragua. 

Major James C. Jackman upon having been promoted 
to the rank of Major in the Marine Corps Reserve. 

Major Woodbridge S. Van Dyke upon having been 
promoted to the rank of Major in the Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

Major Harvey L. Miller, U. S. Marine Corps Reserve, 
upon the fine showing made by the Fifth Battalion, Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, during its training camp period. 

Captain Taylor Branson and the members of the Ma- 
rine Band on the very fine showing they made during 
the National Encampment of the Confederate Veterans 

t Amarillo, Texas. 

The Navy Academy Graduates’ Association upon their 
fine celebration in honor of the 90th Birthday of the 
U. S. Naval Academy. 

Captain Merritt A. Edson, Team Captain, and Captain 
William J. Whaling, U.S.M.C., Team Coach, on the 
splendid records made by the Marine Corps Rifle and 
Pistol Team at Camp Perry, Ohio, this year 
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FIELD MAPPING 


Capt. H. N. Kenyon, USMC. 





B ‘The last month of the Marine Corps school year, 
1934-1935, was devoted to a general discussion of small 
wars by both the junior and senior classes. During that 
time I was called upon by Major Bleasdale for a short 
comment on field map work. After such comment the 
major suggested that I prepare a brief article for THE 
MarinE Corps GAZETTE based on my own experience 
in map work. The outline herein presented will seek 
to point out the incurable defects in our present road 
sketching methods of securing usable maps and _ like- 
wise attempt to show that a much simpler, much fas- 
ter, and much more accurate method is always avail- 
able for our needs. There is no question raised as to 
whether all officers should readily understand the 
making of contoured maps and the use of scales and 
how to find the scale when sufficient data is known; 
the one feature I seek to stress is that road sketching 
serves almost no practical purpose for our needs in the 
field. 
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The Marine Corps in small wars has immediate need 
for map information covering large areas which are 
generally unmapped and which offer many insurmount- 
able obstacles for successful road sketching as a means 
of obtaining the information. We do not have the per- 
sonnel to assign to the mapping parties. We do not 
have the time to wait for such methods to get the 
needed information. Combat activities have to be car- 
ried on while the map information is obtained. If we 
had the personnel, the time and the tranquil conditions 
we would have nothing that we could use after many 
different mapping parties with road sketches had cov 
ered a large area. The areas covered in Haiti and 
Nicaragua show what problems arise if field maps have 
to be made up from road sketch data. With a road 
sketching party following one trail and doing careful 
work in rough terrain it is possible to cover six miles 
per day—on one trail only. If this party 1s composed 
of, say ten men, it would take a brigade years to cover 
a large area such as northern Nicaragua with nothing 
to do but map and no one living could ever reconcile 
the contradicting contours of the various mapping 
parties or take out the errors in horizontal traverse 
caused by the distortions found in rough country. The 
field clinometer gives only a rough guess of angular 
elevation from point to point. Where no two mapping 
parties have the same reference plane for starting the 
traverses the resulting jumble in contours is plainly 
wasted time. 

The following considerations should be 
mind by any officer who may contemplate ordering a 
large area mapped by road _ sketching: 

1. Pace scale distortions in extremely rough terrain 
are as much as 30 per cent. 

2. Contours made up from rapidly accumulating er- 
rors in traverse as well as from rough angular mea- 
surements serve no purpose. 

3. There is no practical way to make road sketches 
under combat conditions. 

4. Road sketching cannot be done with a fast mov- 
ing patrol or where any part of the movement is made 
at night. 

5. Road sketching progresses very slowly and if such 
system only be used it is practically impossible to 
reconcile the several pieces of work into a general map. 

An effective substitute for the present road sketch is 
neither new nor difficult. It is simply the employment 
of the system of triangulation with such implements 
as may be available to give reasonably accurate re- 
sults. These implements are only a straight edge ruler 
and any ordinary form of right angled triangle for use 
with drawing board. If no issue sketching board is 
available one can easily be improvised and a plumb bob 
attached for measuring vertical angles. With such in- 
struments extremely accurate measurements in distance 
and elevation can be obtained graphically and quickly. 
Once horizontal distance to any point of terrain is 
determined by triangulation the matter of elevation is 
done in one quick operation upon finding the angular 
elevation with the plumb bob. 

Any officer serving in an area where quick map data 
is needed can go about his map work as a continuing 
task that can be worked at regardless of what part of 
his district or area he may be in. In the field he uses 
only a notebook and an engineer’s compass unless he 
has particular reason to want vertical angles, in which 
case he would take the board and plumb bob. Once he 
has laid the groundwork for the map of the area he 
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can fill in detail as fast or as slowly as necessity may 
dictate. In starting he simply takes a big piece of 
wrapping paper or tracing cloth on his most available 
table in his quarters, puts in the initially measured base 
line, and all subsequently established terrain positions 
visible from or near the headquarters and with these 
established terrain features as control stations is able 
to make very accurate sketches at any position he may 
be in from which any two of the control points or sta- 
tions are visible by taking compass bearings. In many 
instances one or even none of the established positions 
are visible. In those instances the mapping officer sim- 
ply notes bearings on positions that are visible and 
usually is able to establish such positions by later 
work. He may use any scale that may be appropiate 
for the size of map being made. The accuracy and 
general quality of the work will depend upon the care 
with which notebook notes and compass bearings are 
made when he stops to identify any piece of ground 
and take the bearings. He can transfer his field work 
to his master sheet with no difficulty at all. 

The following considerations may be important when 
contemplating making a map by the above system: 

1. It is comparatively fast. 

2. It can be carried on with any kind of a patrol. 

3. If the base line be correctly measured and_ suffi- 
ciently long, there are practically no errors to be 
reconciled. 

4. This system can use any map information gath- 
ered from other sources and quickly take out errors 
found in such information. 

5. A map made from this system can be as complete 
or as sketchy as time requirements may dictate. 

There is included herewith a pencil sketch of a part 
of the area northeast of Jinotega. This sketch is not 

(Continued on page 63) 


On the same page of notebook all necessary descriptions of the 

ground features at the point from which observation is made are 

recorded. An enlargement of page 2, which is San Antonio, is 
given below. 
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San Antonio is the property of a Mr. Lopez. He runs a small 
cantina, is friendly with both bandits and Americans. He has 
several married daughters and sons living with him. It is an 
ideal campsite. Good grass and water and easily defended. The 
house is on a ridge that separates the waters of the Tuma and 
Gusanera and not far to the north of the saddle that forms 
the divide between the Gusanera and the Carratera rivers. Pena 
Blanca close enough to be searched easily for trails with glasses. 
All outstanding terrain features visible from this position. Trails 
extremely bad. 


Sketch indicates how vertical measurements can be taken graphically and at once whenever vertical angle is read and the hori- 
zontal distance known. 
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DO WE NEED ARTILLERY IN SMALL WARS? 





Lieut. Cot. ARNOLD JAcosson, USMC. 


@ The primary mission of artillery is to support the 
infantry. Light artillery is employed principally against 
personnel, accompanying weapons, tanks, and those ma- 
terial targets which its fire is able to destroy. Medium 
artillery reinforces the fire of light artillery, assists in 
counterbattery, and undertakes missions beyond the range 
of the power of light artillery. Anti-aircraft artillery 
primarily for defense against air attack may be used 
to supplement the fire of light artillery. Artillery fire 
produces great moral effect due to the strong detonation 
of its projectiles. Moral effect is always given considera- 
tion in plans for the employment of artillery, particularly 
in Small Wars. 


The modern armament of minor powers and backward 
nations has greatly improved their morale, particularly 
in the initial stages of an operation. Light artillery has 
been given increased mobility by recent developments, and 
the availability of this type gives a distinct advantage to 
the force possessing it. After the initial stages, if it ap- 
pears that artillery will not be required except for special 
limited missions, it can be used to an advantage in the 
defense of stabilized bases, and permanent stations and 
garrisons. The troops not needed with the artillery 
can be used to relieve troops on special guard duty, such 
as at headquarters, fixed bases, and on lines of communi- 
cation. 

Unless information is available that hostile forces have 
heavy fortifications, or are armed with a type of ar- 
tillery requiring other than light artillery for counterbat- 
tery work, the necessity for medium artillery is not ap- 
parent except possibly in the initial stages. Even in the 
initial stages it is difficult to visualize a situation, or a 
theater of operations, that would require the use of me- 
dium artillery. 

Considering the present type of machine guns and 
equipment, including the .50 caliber machine guns, and 
the fact that our forces would undoubtedly have suffi- 
cient control of the air to prevent an air attack in force, 
it would at first appear that a heavier type of anti-aircraft 
weapon than the machine gun would not be required. 
However, with the improvement in types of planes and 
their use at present by even backward nations, it must 
be remembered that their tactics would be simplified if 
they knew we were armed with nothing heavier than .50 
caliber machine guns. We must be prepared to protect 
our depots and aviation fields. 

Artillery to operate in the field in Small Wars must 
be able to go where infantry can go. It also must be 
of a type that can approach the speed of foot troops so 
that it will not materially reduce their mobility. For this 
reason the type of weapon employed should be pack or 
mountain artillery. Calwell’s statement in Small Wars, 


Their Principles and Tactics (3d Ed. 1906), quoted be- 
low, is more applicable today than then. 

“An army which, owing to national conditions, is 
liable to be called upon at almost any moment to take 
part in irregular warfare, and which does not comprise 
in its normal peace organization a proportion of moun- 


tain batteries ready at a short notice for the field, lacks 
an important item in that aggregate of services which 
constitutes a force genuinely adapted for conducting a 
campaign against savages, hill-men, or guerillas operat- 
ing in broken ground.” 

Some artillery should accompany every expedition for 
possible use against towns and fortified positions, also 
for defense of towns, bases and other permanent estab- 
lishments. It has not been used by patrols in jungle war- 
fare, but it might be useful against occupied positions as 
at Guayacanes in Santo Domingo, in 1916, and El 
Chipote, in Nicaragua, in 1928. The enemy is likely to 
have artillery and almost sure to have machine guns. 
Clean them up with artillery. Why waste infantry on 
them. 

“In the defense of isolated posts guns are of course 
invaluable. General Slobelef, in forming the advanced 
depots on the line, his troops were to follow toward Deng- 
hil Tepe, told off several guns to each, the infantry gar- 
risons being very small. In such fortified positions ar- 
tillery can very largely take the place of infantry, and, 
as only the guns themselves, with their detachments and 
ammunition are required, permanent arrangements for 
their transport can often be dispensed with.” (Calwell 
437.) 

The strength and composition of mobile columns as 
employed in Small Wars will depend upon the probable 
resistance to be encountered, the terrain to be traversed, 
and the type and condition of existing transportation, 
and means of communication. Normally, besides in- 
fantry with its special weapons, the addition of mounted 
detachments, armored cars and aircraft is desirable, and 
if an extensive distance through undeveloped country is 
covered an engineer unit should be attached. Light field 
guns may be dispensed with in many cases if the infan- 
try is provided with 37 mm guns and light mortars. No 
weapons which would tend to decrease mobility and 
which are not absolutely needed should be included. 

The use of light field pieces has been limited in the 
past but with the increase of armament by all classes 
of powers and the improvement of defensive means they 
cannot be discarded unless there is every assurance that 
they will not be needed. 

The following comments on the Waziristan Campaign, 
1919, 1920, 1923, indicate the probable employment. of 
light field guns and the type required: 

“In 1923 the artillery assigned, while not greater than 
in former mountain expeditions, differed in the important 
respect that it included mountain howitzers. These were 
modern pieces of 3.7 inch caliber, using a high explosive 
shell weighing 20 pounds with a range of 5,900 yards. 
Field guns were of 2.75 inch caliber, using shrapnel and 
high explosive shell weighing 121% pounds, and had a 
range of 8,000 yards. The gun was provided with full 
and half charges enabling it to use curve fire. The 
howitzer was very successful for the following reasons: 

(1) The extra power conferred by the heavy pro- 
jectile made it possible to clear thick scrub impervious 
to shrapnel, or other cover too resistant to be pene- 
trated by small H.E. shell. 

(2) It possessed an all-round field of fire and due 
to its curved trajectory, it could come into action from 
any position in the line of march. 
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(3) It enabled dead ground and deep ravines to be 
searched that could not be reached by the gun. 
“The value of the effects obtained with the howitzer 

may be gauged by the name given it by the tribesmen, 
‘the gun with the eyes,’ since they could not understand 
how ground invisible to any hostile observer could be 
searched by the somewhat deadly and very noisy shell of 
the howitzer. In the last capaign a section of six-inch 
howitzers was employed. With its 100-pound shell and 
9,000 yard range, it evoked the uttermost consternation 
among the natives. 

“The value of artillery in mountain warfare was found 
to be as great as ever. The killing effect of the howitzer 
was great, and increased the tribesmen’s respect for artil- 
lery. The howitzer is, at present, the nearest approach 
to the ideal mountain weapon. 

“During the campaign artillery was used on_ special 
tasks as follows: 

(1) For the protection of camps to keep down snip- 
ing and to support outlying piquets. 

(2) For the destruction of villages and frontier 
towers. 

(3) For the defense of fixed posts. 

“The relative value of both artillery and machine 
guns was infinitely greater on the frontier than in Eu- 
rope.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 
“IMPERIAL POLICING” 


Major GENERAL SIR CHARLES GWYNN, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
Reviewed by First Lieutenant A. R. Pefley, USMC. 


The Author :—Fortified with an enviable experience 
and a wide knowledge of colonial policing, Major Gen- 
eral Sir Charles Gwynn, British Army, retired, adds an 
important work to his writings in his recent book ‘Im- 
perial Policing.” He is a distinguished tactician, was 
head of the British commission for delimitation of the 
Sudan-Abyssinia frontier, and from 1926-31 Com- 
mandant of the British Staff College. From 1923-24 he 
served as A.D.C. to the King. 


While a major war demands that an army develop 
and apply a maximum of force, in a peace time policing 
operation the mission must be accomplished with a mini- 
mum. Hence, “Small Wars” require patience, cool judg- 
ment, initiative, and intelligence in junior commanders 
as in no other situation. 

General Gwynn indicates clearly the doctrines on which 
a policing operation should be based. He champions a 
“Continuity of policy carried out with a firm hand,” and 
deplores vacillating tactics fluxuating from an_unintel- 
ligent brutality to repressive compromises. The junior 
commander must be endowed with unusual powers and 
in the absence of same have the assurance of support in 
taking Reasonable measures. Too frequently the soldier 
is sacrificed on the political altar, as a result of which 
initiative, so necessary a quality, is curbed. A_ keen, 
sympathetic. understanding, is essential between the civil 
authorities, the high military commander, and the junior 
military commander. Minor successes for the enemy 
are very detrimental and to insure against them, mo- 
bility, surprise, co-ordinated action, energy, and_ relent- 
less pressure are necessary. 


After dwelling at length on the above principles and 
doctrines, General Gwynn analyses several policing oper- 
ations in which the British Army has been engaged since 
Armitsar City in 1919. Egypt, Shanghai, Palestine, 
Peshawar, Burma and other uprisings are included. Each 
event is an interesting story of a policing operation. In 
each case causes, actions, mistakes, and results are dis- 
cussed. 

In this collection of “Imperial Policings” there gleams 
a wisdom and intelligent difficult to surpass. Officers of 
the British Army are now required to make a system- 
atic study of the principles on which the Army fune- 
tions in outlying stations when civil authority fails. “Im- 
perial Policing’ is not only a fine text for all Marine 
Officers, but in addition a series of fascinating military 
stories. 


A SEARCHLIGHT ON THE NAVY 
Hector BYWATER 
Reviewed by First Lieutenant A. R. Pefley, USMC. 


The author, Hector Bywater, long famous naval 
analyst, needs little introduction. As a writer on world 
naval affairs, he is unparalleled. His predictions, as set 
forth in such previous works as “Navies and Nations” 
and “Sea Power in the Pacific” have been uncannily 
accurate. In his recent book, “A Searchlight on the 
Navy,” after depicting the present international naval 
situation, Mr. Bywater prophecies chaos for future limi- 
tations conferences. This surmise is vindicated by cur- 
rent events. 


“A Searchlight on the Navy,” as the title indicates, 
is a keen analysis of Britain’s present sea-power. While 
not belittling new developments, in the art of war, such 
as aviation, Mr. Bywater indicates clearly the necessity, 
more than ever before, of a strong navy for the preserva- 
tion of the Empire. He deplores the mistakes His Maj- 
esty’s Government has made in disarmament conferences, 
and the resulting undominating position on the sea and 
in the air Britain occupies. One chapter is entitled “The 
sritish Navy in Eclipse.” Another, “Britain’s Clipped 
Wings.” = Still another, “Britain’s Blunder at Wash- 
ington.” 

Various elements of Naval war such as fuel, big 
ships or small, destroyers, submarines, battleships, and 
officers, are discussed. Most of the book is devoted to 
England’s present naval situation, but in the later chap- 
ters, Mr. Bywater turns to his favorite territory and 
in his sharp, piercing style gives us the present out- 
look in the Pacific. To students of the international 
naval situation of today, this book brings not only a 
fine text but very interesting reading. 


CHANGE IN UNIFORM 


The Major General Commandant has consented to 
change the style of both the white mess jacket and the 
blue mess jacket to a “V” necked cut resembling the 
style used by the Army. 

The blue and white service blouse remains the same 
style. 

He has also approved the recommendation of the Uni- 
form Board which makes the metal rank insignia all 
smooth and a trifle smaller than the present regulation. 
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UNOBSERVED FIRE CHART 


Ist Lizut. R. F. Crist, Jr., USMC. 





@ The Marine Corps Artillery has many functions; it 
cannot be called “Field Artillery” or “Coast Artillery” 
but more properly just plain Artillery. It is natural for 
those of us who attend one of the Army Artillery 
schools to attach more importance to our particular 
branch of Artillery, while students, but after returning 
to the Marine Corps, it is quickly seen that without 
both we cannot be expected to carry out our mission 
of the defense of an Advance Base for the Navy. This 
article, while written on a “Field Artillery” subject is 
not exclusively applicable to the pack howitzers but 
may be used by any Artillery which fires on land tar- 
gets. The heavy guns of the Base Defense Artillery 
may be called on to swing their fire one hundred and 
eighty degrees and fire upon targets at extremely long 
range inland and also the 75 mm. Howitzer may have 
to take under fire such targets as enemy landing parties. 

In order to fire effectively on a target where observa- 
tion is impossible, an accurate map or chart of the im- 
pact area is essential. When called upon to go into 
a hostile territory to seize and hold an Advance Base 
for the Navy, it will not be possible to go to the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and draw accurately Controlled 
maps with a scale of 1/20000, of the area over which 
we will operate. In spite of active peace time efforts 
we shall have in all probability only charts and we can- 
not rely on others to furnish us with these essential 
tools of our trade. Also we will not be able to send 
advance survey parties ashore to make the necessary 
maps. Even after the beach head is gained by our 
infantry, maps made of that area will not help, as 
what we need are charts of the targets area which, 
naturally, are within hostile lines. The question now 
is, what are we going to do about it? The answer to 
this question is the Air Photograph. 

An air photograph may be used very effectively as 
a means of building a firing chart but quite a bit of 
work is necessary before this is accomplished. First of 
all the photograph itself must be suitable. It must be 
taken with the camera in a vertical position and at a 
great enough altitude so as to minimize the distortion 
effects due to relief. It must take in enough of the tar- 
get area so that all targets that may be necessary to 
fire on are shown. This last consideration is almost 
impossible except under the most peculiar conditions 
such as when a single approach is all we have to guard. 
Several photos taken at the same altitude can be combined 
by matching detail on each, to form a mosaic of the 
impact area. In our discussion it will be assumed that 
the mosaic is used as this will be the commonest prac- 
tice during war. 

Let us assume that the Marine Corps Aviation has 
been successful in obtaining these pictures and has 
sent copies to the Artillery. After putting them together 
to form the mosaic, the next operation is to deter- 
mine the scale. If a Hydrographic Chart or accurate 
small scale map is available of the area this is great- 
ly simplified. The map distance and mosaic distance 
between any two points that may be identified on each, 
may be compared and the scale of the mosaic deter- 
mined by simple ratio. These points should be at as 


near the same elevation as possible so as to minimize 
the effects of the distortion due to relief. 

If the air squadrons can fly over the theatre of op- 
erations, and take these pictures prior to the arrival 
of the landing force, the entire operations can be 
speeded up and it will be possible to have the chart 
ready to fire from, several days in advance of the land- 
ing. Even if no chart is available with which to com- 
pare the mosaic, the scale can be determined fairly ac- 
curately if the focal length of the camera is known 
and the altitude at which the pictures were taken was 
known. The scale in this case is {/h, where “f” is the 
focal length of the camera in feet and “h” is the alti- 
tude at which the picture was taken, in feet. The 
camera most commonly in use today has a focal length 
of one foot so the Representative Fraction would be 
one over the altitude. 

After the scale has been determined an arbitrary 
1,000-yard grid system may be superimposed on the 
mosaic. Two points are then selected perpendicular to 
the line of fire and are plotted on a plain 1/20,000 grid 
sheet which has been given the same coordinate sys- 
tem as the mosaic. From these two points, various 
points on the mosaic (such as bridges, cross roads, 
buildings, and any other possible targets) may be res- 
tituted to the grid sheet. By restitution is meant the 
transferring of the point on the mosaic to its relative 
position on the chart. This is done by intersecting 
rays drawn from each point with the same Y azimuth 
on chart as on mosaic. The accuracy is checked by 
comparing the resultant coordinates of each. 

After the artillery has been emplaced, their location 
on the mosaic may be determined either by inspection 
of the surrounding terrain, or by inspection of some 
recognizable terrain feature and short traverse to posi- 
tion. The position can then be restituted to the firing 
chart and the work is complete with the exception of 
firing to check the accuracy and determine the correc- 
tion factors. This is done by making a precision adjust- 
ment on one of the features already plotted and upon 
which it can be observed. Let us suppose that after the 
adjustment has been completed the battery reports its 
adjusted data as compass 465.5 and quadrant correspond- 
ing to the range of 4,230 yards. The compass as mea- 
sured on the chart is 4640 and the range 4190. This will 
mean that the measured compass bearing to each target 
within transfer limits will be 15 mills to the left of 
the actual target; hence, a correction of right 15 will be 
applied. Also there will be a range error of approxi- 
mately ten yards per thousand as the measured range is 
40 yards short of the range at which the battery fired 
when it hit the target. By applying a range correction 
of ten yards per thousand of measured range and the 
deflection correction, excellent results will be obtained 
on the other targets. 

So far no consideration has been made for the possi- 
ble difference in altitude of the various targets. In 
order to get accurate results the sites of various points 
in the target area must be taken and applied to the 
quadrant elevation used to produce hits. Also when fir- 
ing at these unobserved targets a large factor of safety 
is applied to the zone fire so as to be sure of effect 
on the part of the target area desired. 

After the chart has been set up and calibrated by 
registration the supported commander can send over- 
lays made from copy of the photo, showing just where 
he desires fire. If any liaison personnel are with the 
infantry they can designate targets of opportunity with 
reference to targets already plotted or by coordinates. 


PROMOTED 
x * 


Major General Louis McCarty Little 


B® The Secretary of the Navy sent the following order to 
nine naval officers, each of over two score of years ex- 
perience and each of established reputation in the Navy : 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
September 6, 1935. 

To: Rear Admiral Frank H. Clark, U. S. Navy, 

President, Selection Board, U. S. Marine Corps, 

Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 
Subject: Selection Board, U. S. Marine Corps. 

1. A Selection Board, consisting of yourself as president, and ot 

the following-named officers as additional members, viz: 


Rear Admiral Walton R. Sexton, U. S. Navy, 

Rear Admiral Claude C. Bloch, U. S. Navy, 

Rear Admiral John W. Greenslade, U. S. Navy, 
Rear Admiral Henry FE. Lackey, U. S. Navy, 

Rear Admiral Adolphus E. Watson, U. S. Navy, 
Rear Admiral Joseph R. Defrees, U. S. Navy, 

Rear Admiral Ernest J. King, U. S. Navy, and 

Rear Admiral Manley H. Simons, U. S. Navy, and of 


Lieutenant Colonel John M. Arthur, U. S. Marine Corps, as 
recorder, 

is hereby ordered to convene at the Navy Department, Washington, 
D. C., on Monday, 9 September, 1935, or as soon thereafter as may 
be practicable, for the purpose of recommending for selection for 
promotion to major general of the line one (1) eligible officer of 
the rank of brigadier general of the line, in accordance with the 
Act of May 29, 1934. 

2. The following oath or affirmation will be administered to the 
recorder by the President of the Board: 

“You, John M. Arthur, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
you will keep a true record of the proceedings of this Board.” 
The following oath or affirmation will then be administered to the 
President and the other members of the Board by the recorder: 
“You, and each of you, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
you will, without prejudice or partiality, and having in view 
solely the special fitness of officers and the efficiency of the 
naval service, perform the duties imposed upon you as _ pro- 
vided by law.” 

3. The names of all officers eligible for consideration for selection 
for promotion, together with their records, will be furnished the 
3oard when it convenes. The Board is informed that such officers 
may not appear before the Board in connection with the considera- 
tion of their names. 

4. The proceedings of the Board will be conducted, in so far as 
may be practicable, in accordance with the provisions of Naval 
Courts and Boards. The report of the Board shall be signed by all 
the members and shall certify that the Board has carefully consid- 
ered the case of every officer eligible for consideration by the Board, 
and that in the opinion of at least six (6) of the members, the officer 
therein recommended for selection for promotion is the best fitted 
of all those under consideration to assume the duties of the next 
higher grade. In determining an officer’s fitness for promotion, 
administrative staff duty performed by him under appointment or 
detail, and duty in aviation, or in any way technical specialty, shall 
be given weight by the Board equal to that given line duty equally 
well performed. The name of the officer recommended for selec- 
tion for promotion shall be entered in handwriting. 

5. The recommendation of the Board shall be regarded by the 
members and the recorder as confidential. The record of pro- 
ceedings of the Board shall be forwarded to the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy, direct, but not before ten days have elapsed 
from the date of the convening of the Board. 

CLAupE A. SWANSON, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
They obeyed this order and their answer was: 

‘Brigadier General Louis MeCarthy Little is our choice 
for the new Major General in the U. S. Marine Corps as 
of July 27, 1935. The Secretary of the Navy and The 
President both approved, and the Corps was spontaneous 
in its acclaim. 

The Navy and the Marine Corps know him as a Diplo- 
mat, Soldier, and Athlete. His service for over thirty-six 
years has carried him to the Philippines, from there into 
China in 1900 during the Boxer Uprising. When that 





affair was quieted he next headed for Panama in 1902. 
Following a tour of home duty he was again sent to the 
Caribbean area for a tour in Cuba. Next we find him in 
Peking, China, as a language student and from there he 
was given duty in the Asiatic Fleet as Fleet Marine Officer. 
When the World War broke out he went to London on 
the Staff of the C-in-C of the U. S. Fleet in European 
Waters. In 1919 orders carried him to Haiti where he 
was placed in command of field operations. His outstand- 
ing work during this duty brought him a decoration from 
the Haitian Government. The Naval War College gradu- 
ating class of 1921 found him among its members and then 
the following year he graduated from the Army War Col- 
lege with honors. Next we find him on the Staff of the 
Naval War College where he remained until June, 1924. 
His next duty was in command of the Legation Guard at 
Peking, China. It was there that he did such splendid 
work that he received a letter of praise from the State 
Department. Upon the completion of his tour of duty in 
Peking the Major General Commandant wanted him on 
his staff, so Colonel Little was ordered to Headquarters 
Marine Corps as Chief of Operations and Training. When 
the time again came for him to go on foreign duty he was 
sent to Haiti in 1929, as Brigade Commander, where he 
remained until 1934 because the Haitian President re- 
quested the President of the United States to keep the 
General overtime. 

Well known is the splendid way in which Brigadier 
General Little conducted the affairs incident to the with- 
drawal of the Marines from nineteen years of occupation 
of Haiti. With this departure of the Marines there was 
left in that country a very fine impression of cordial official 
relations and the State Department sent approval, to which 
the Navy Department added: “Well done, Marines.” 

Hence Brigadier General Little was rewarded by the 
Navy upon the first opportunity. 

To the Marine Corps it was no surprise nor news as he 
is a popular choice. 

Major General Louis McCarthy Little is now Assistant 
to the Major General Commandant. 


Ep. 

















(Above) MARINE CORPS “BRAIN TRUST” 


Left to Right: Captain W. J. Whaling (holding miniature of Na- 
tional Rifle Match Plaque), Coach; Captain M. A. Edson, Team 
Chief Marine Gunner C. A. Lloyd (holding National 


Captain; 
Pistol Team Trophy), Assistant Coach. 
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(Lower Row, Left to Right): Captain W. ) Whali 
(Assistant Coach—Shooting Member); Captai}M. A 
rine Gunner C. A. Lle | 


(Upper Row, Left to Right): Private J. 
M. T. Huff, Gunnery 
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HOPTERS AT PERRY 


EAM—NATIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1935 


j Air teling (Coach); Major Jacob Lienhard 


A. Edson (Team Captain); Chief Ma- 
(Assistant Coach). 


th, Corporal R. B. McMahill, 1st Sergeant 
H. M. Bailey. 
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(Above) DANIEL BOONE 


Sergeant C. N. Harris, National Champion 
1935. Presented by General R. 
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SECOND DIVISION SHRINE MARKED 





H Within a stone’s throw of the Washington Monument, 
at eleven o’clock on September the fourteenth, hands that 
made history were reclasped after nearly seventeen years 
of separation. Some of these heads and hands had grown 
a bit wrinkled and warped in the meantime, but they 


were still willing to do honor to their comrades, living 


and dead. 

The Second Division Association, under the Committee 
headed by Captain Frederick Israel, U. S. Marine Corps, 
retired, provided three attractive stands, one for the hon- 
ored guests, one for the U. S. Marine Band, and the third 
for the special guests; all these stands were packed. 

Official Washington paid its respects. The Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral W. H. Standley, with his 
aides, represented that Department, while the War De- 
partment was represented by Major General George S. 
Simonds, Deputy Chief of Staff, U. S. Army. The Ma- 
rines were there in numbers, including their Commandant, 
Major General John H. Russell, with his aide; Major 
General Logan Feland, retired, and Brigadier General 
Thomas Holcomb, both veteran regimental commanders. 

The following is a sketch of the program: 

The Second Division of World War days charged into 
the murky dawns of Chateau Thierry, Soissons, Bellau 
Wood and Vaux once more—across time’s chasm of 17 


years. 
Gathering under heavy skies not unlike those which 


formed a gloomy canopy over the battlefields of France, 
officers and men and veteran members of the famous Sec- 
ond Division Association paid solemn tribute to their 
war dead as Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord, who once 
commanded the unit in action, broke ground for the great 
granite memorial, which will be erected on Constitution 
Avenue, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth Streets. 

Spice and span in spotless uniforms, detachments of in- 
fantry, cavalry, marines and sailors stood smartly at at- 
tention, then at ease, then at attention again during the 
services. 

As Maj. Gen. Hanson E. Ely, U. S. A., retired, and 
Gen. Harbord extolled the deeds of valor performed by 
their comrades in arms in France, the sun broke through 
the clouds, and brass buttons, sabers and muskets 
glittered. 

“The names written on the regimental colors of the 
Second Division will live far longer than the frail human 
bodies which made them symbols of valor and sacrifice,” 
said Gen. Harbord. 

“They will far outlive the definite memories of the 
average American boys who changed a French country- 
side from an unhonored vista of villages, farms and wood- 
lands to a consecrated battlefield on which the future of 
humanity itself was decided.” 

Gen. Harbord, in mufti, reviewed the deeds of heroism 

(Continued on page 62 
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DIPLOMATIC SPURS 


Our Experiences in Santo Domingo 


LikUTENANT COLONEL CiArLes |. MILLER 
U.S. Marine Corps 





(Concluded from May Number) 


B While the term “Forces of the Brigade” has been 
used in explaining the subject of arrests, the provost 
marshal department really formed the police system of 
the Military Government. To empower all forces of the 
Brigade to make arrests would undoubtedly have led 
to confusion, delay and the failure to definitely fix re- 
sponsibility for carrying out the duties of a well regu- 
lated police. To centralize control then, the provost de- 
partment ordinarily made all arrests except in_ such 
cases as required the concerted action of larger forces 
than this department had at its command. As_ stated 
before there was at every post of any importance a 
provost marshal, who was charged with the detection 
and bringing to justice of all offenders against the ex- 
ecutive orders and mandates of the Military Govern- 
ment, or other offenders with whom the civil police or 
Policia were unable to cope. Especially did the provost 
activities extend to the arrest of individuals and_ to 
those cases which did not require a large force to sus- 
tain the law. 
CONTROL OF PRISONS 


The military control of the prisons of the Dominican 
Republic was but the natural outcome of the Occupa- 
tion, although the physical custody of all prisons and 
jails was not feasible within the numerical strength of 
the armed forces, or warranted in view of the pre- 
cedence which had to be given to other and more im- 
portant tasks. The actual control was only extended to 
the more important prisons, and which, as will be seen 
later, was dependent upon several factors, some of 
which were of a military nature. 

This control of prisons was centered both in the De- 
partment of Justice and the Brigade and resolved itself 
into two component parts; namely, one of administra- 
tion, and the other of custody. Although the Depart- 
ment of Justice was primarily concerned with admin- 
istration and the Brigade with custody, this line of de- 
marcation was not always so distinguishable in actual 
practice. When important problems arose, such as the 
construction of penal institutions, the introduction of 
prison reforms, improvements and vocational training, 
and the establishment of correctional schools, all of 
which demanded the cooperative services of the De- 
partment of Justice and the Brigade, the question of 
administration and custody in terms of control was a 
minor consideration. On the other hand certain admin- 
istrative functions were inherent to the Department of 
Justice, as the preparation and distribution of funds for 
the construction, upkeep and repair of prisons, and the 
sustenance of the prisoners, which had to be paid from 
the Dominican treasury. 

Furthermore, there was a distinction in the exercise 
of control with reference to the two classes of prisoners, 
civil and provost. The policy to exclude, whenever 
practicable, the armed forces from any association in 


civil affairs, gave the Brigade no authority over civil 
prisoners other than custody. Here the Department of 
Justice was intimately associated with the trial, con- 
viction, and sentence of offenders against the civil law, 
and their subsequent confinement and release from im 
prisonment either through the mitigation, remission or 
completion of sentence. In a similar manner were pro- 
vost prisoners, offenders against the Military Govern- 
ment, entrusted to the Brigade and the authority in 
these cases embraced both administration and custody. 

While any attempt to define this separation of con- 
trol may seem confusing, an erroneous conclusion 
should not be drawn as to the meaning of custody in 
the restricted sense of being in charge. So stated, any 
division of control was never designed to curtail the 
Brigade’s authority over any prisoner, when once com- 
mitted to its charge. Under the proper regulation, the 
Brigade became solely responsible for the safeguarding, 
care, medical treatment, and employment of prisoners, 
together with the internal prison administration. 

Later with the establishment of the Policia, this or- 
ganization shared with the Brigade the custody of 
prisons and their inmates, and ultimately relieved the 
Brigade almost entirely. 

It is concluded that the following conditions or fac- 
tors decided the authorities of the Military Government 
to assume control of the prisons: 

(a) A number of Dominican forts or points of tac- 
tical importance held within their confines public 
prisons. 

(b) Substantial buildings were necessary for the con- 
finement of provost prisoners. 

(c) Certain prisons were located in areas of chronic 
unrest, which in the event of a general uprising 
against the Military Government might result in 
the liberation of the inmates if not militarily con- 
trolled. 

(d) The Military Government while responsible for 
the preservation of peace and order and the sup- 
pression of vice and crime, found it incumbent to 
forcibly restrain the criminal element. 

(e) Improve the prison conditions and institute re- 
forms in the interest of humanity. 

The majority of the largest prisons were located 
within the various Dominican fortifications, where they 
formed an integral part of the military strongholds, 
and, moreover, were often the only places in the com- 
munity available for the incarceration of dangerous 
criminals. The landing and invading operations led to 
the prompt seizure and occupation of all these fortifica- 
tions, which included Forteleza San Felipe at Puerto 
Plata, Forteleza San Luis at Santiago, Fort San Fran- 
cisco at Monti Cristi, Fort Ozama at Santo Domingo 
City, and the more recently built fort at San Francisco 
de Macoris. The occupying forces must have found 
themselves in a peculiar position, holding these forti- 
fications and at the same time the prisons with their oc- 
cupants. They could not in the interests of justice retain 
the prisons without accepting the custody of the pri- 
soners, or later refusing to receive and guard other 
prisoners arrested and convicted of crime. The rejection 
or release of any prisoner would not have inspired con- 
fidence in the Occupation, and would have had the 
pernicious effect of encouraging vice and crime, thereby 
adding to the many difficulties already opposed to the 
restoration of tranquillity. 

Furthermore, as long as the Brigade held these 
strongholds and quartered its troops within their limits,. 
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the civil control of any portion of these military prem- 
ises would have been illogical, and most undesirable 
from a military standpoint. Such control would have 
been detrimental to discipline, military efficiency, and 
the secrecy of military operations. 

The Military Government acquired during its active 
tenure approximately 3,500 provost prisoners, some of 
whom were political agitators and incendiaries. To as- 
sure positive detention of these offenders, it was essen- 
tial to secure suitable places of confinement, wherein 
the military authorities could exercise absolute and ex- 
clusive domain. With this object in view, the better 
class of Dominican prisons was selected for the confine- 
ment of provost prisoners. However, the congested 
conditions of all prisons prohibited the selection of sev- 
eral prisons solely for the confinement of provost pri- 
soners. Frequently, because of the excessive number of 
provost prisoners, and the overcrowded conditions of 
the prisons it was necessary to confine the military of- 
fenders within stockades. 

Other causes prevented the Military Government from 
sanctioning retention of prison control by the civil au- 
thorities; one of which was founded on its own safety. 
The disturbed political conditions with their ever 
fomenting areas of unrest were of sufficient moment to 
create in the minds of the military authorities the possi- 
bility of organized uprisings against the Military Gov- 
ernment. In the estimation of such a situation, prison 
control became one of the principal factors requiring 
serious reflection. With information gleaned from past 
revolutions, it was safe to assume that with the civil 
control of prisons, the inmates would be liberated upon 
the first outbreak of any uprising, only to augment the 
ranks of the revolting forces. The same conditions 
might obtain through the fear held by the native Do- 
minican for the old revolutionary or bandit leaders. 
Though confined to isolated cases, it was not improbable 
that these leaders could, under favorable conditions, ex- 
ert sufficient pressure to coerce the guardians of prisons 
to effect the release of numerous prisoners. 

The Brigade records of investigations, and even the 
most casual inspections, are startling in their revelations 
of prison conditions and describe a most pitiful and la- 
mentable situation. If for no other than humanitarian 
reasons, the Military Government could not have long 
deferred placing these prisons under the control of the 
armed forces. 

The prisons without exception, were found to be 
badly overcrowded, and the prisoners underfed, scantily 
clothed, and confined in restricted, filthy, and poorly 
ventilated cells. Little or no attention had been paid to 
the segregation of male and female prisoners, which 
was deplorable in the extreme, and prisoners under cor- 
rectional sentences were confined with the worst crimi- 
nal types. No attempt had been made to separate pri- 
soners awaiting trial from convicted prisoners under- 
going sentence, and, in fact, as many as two hundred 
prisoners have been confined in one prison for two and 
three years waiting trial, and in many instances without 
any charge being preferred against them. No efforts 
had ever been made to furnish the prisoners with em- 
ployment or vocational training, which would increase 
their future usefulness. Public funds appropriated for 
the upkeep of prisons and the sustenance of the prison- 
ers was regarded as legitimate spoils by some prison 
officials. This promiscuous crowding of prisoners in 
insanitary quarters with little or no systematic em- 
ployment or recreation had a most deleterious effect, 


and whatever merit it had as a means of punishment, 
it certainly was not calculated to return useful citizens 
to the community. 

Although a movement was started at once to remedy 
these derelictions and defects, the lack of funds during 
certain periods of Occupation frequently prevented a 
steady, progressive and intelligent improvement of pri- 
son conditions. For example in 1922, the prison appro- 
priations for the year amounted to $114,500 of which 
$104,500 was provided for the purchase of rations, fig- 
ured on a 20 cent per diem ration for an estimated 
average of 1,500 prisoners. The prisoners in actual 
numbers often exceeded this and great difficulty was 
then encountered in acquiring additional funds to make 
up the deficit. The question of securing funds for the 
upkeep and maintenance of prisons, medical supplies, 
and clothing was also largely problematical. On nu- 
merous occasions attempts were made to furnish some 
of the articles which were absolutely necessary to the 
health of the prisoners by creating a saving in the ra- 
tion allotment. However, the employment of this prac- 
tice, regardless of its advisability, was not generally 
found to be successful. Notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tage cited above many changes were made in prison 
management, closely adhering to the modern methods of 
administration. A national penitentiary with a capacity 
for five hundred prisoners was erected in accordance to 
the latest ideas of penal construction, and placed under 
the charge of the Brigade. Male and female prisoners 
were carefully segregated, and in one instance, the fe- 
male prisoners of several prisons were concentrated in 
one prison. Correctional schools were instituted, and 
where possible, prisoners waiting trial were separated 
from convicted prisoners and every effort made to clear 
the dockets of untried cases. Prisoners were supplied 
with useful employment and provided with a certain 
amount of recreation; living and sanitary conditions 
were greatly improved; and the so called “honor sys- 
tem” was practiced with satisfactory results. All prison- 
ers were encouraged to maintain exemplary prison rec- 
ords, and as a compensation the Military Governor 
promulgated an executive order, which provided that all 
prisoners would be credited with one fourth of the ac- 
tual period of confinement to which they were originally 
sentenced as a reward for good conduct. 

Unfortunately this state of development with even 
greater prospects for increased improvements ceased in 
so far as the Military Government was concerned with 
the installation of the Provisional Government. 


INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT 


If any feature of the Military Government of Santo 
Domingo can serve as a precedent from which lessons 
may be drawn concerning phases of military occupa- 
tions then the establishment of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the American forces in occupation of the 
Dominican Republic can be cited as an interesting ex- 
ample. The importance of its institution and subsequent 
employment has given rise to the conviction that no 
military government can properly and effectively con- 
duct its affairs, both in civil and military matters, with- 
out some system of intelligence surveillance. With this 
understanding in mind, the inauguration of an intelli- 
gence system can no more be dispensed with under a 
military occupation, than the intelligence sections of 
tactical organizations upon whose estimates, summaries 
and journals combat decisions are made. Nor can any 
argument be advanced to show that the provost system 
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of a military government can act as a substitute for or 
assume all the duties of a competent and efficient intelli- 
gence service, even though it may successfully fulfill a 
part of it. The character and composition of the pro- 
vost system will not permit of its personnel devoting 
their entire attention to the collection, collation and dis- 
semination of a vast amount of information. Moreover, 
intelligence has become a function of tremedous pro- 
portions and magnitude, and cannot be served by the 
divided energies of different agencies. An intelligence 
department, properly administered, will prove to be as 
valuable an accessory to military occupations as the 
provost service, and must in the future also be regarded 
as a corollary to the necessity of military interven- 
tions. 

The decisions and acts of the Military Governor and 
his subordinates have frequently depended upon being 
fully and reliably advised of the ever changing condi- 
tion and events occurring within the Dominican Re- 
public. An analytical study of the Dominican situation 
in all its ramifications required the collection of a great 
deal of information upon which to base logical conclu- 
sions. But as explained before, when the American 
forces landed in Santo Domingo they had little or prac- 
tically no knowledge of the military defense, resources, 
geographical features, economical conditions, political 
situation, internal affairs and conditions, history, and 
racial characteristics of the inhabitants of Santo Domin- 
go. Had the Occupation been saddled with the disad- 
vantage of being unable to acquire information on the 
above subjects, the military authorities would have 
encountered the greatest difficulty in solving the many 
problems that were soon to confront them. Moreover, 
information covering these items to be of any value 
had to be obtained promptly and at first hand. Natural- 
ly, the acquisition of some form of intelligence service 
was a paramount necessity, provided the designs of the 
Occupation were to be satisfactorily and expeditiously 
advanced. 

Circumstances at first compelled the military authori- 
ties to rely wholly upon the material and personnel 
at their immediate disposal for the purpose of collecting 
and disseminating information. Little or no help could 
be expected from the inhabitants, for they had viewed 
the arrival of the American forces with aversion and 
distrust, and unquestionably were strongly disinclined 
to assist the invader. Even had the Military Government 
been disposed to accept information from outside chan- 
nels, their sources would still have been subject to the 
close scrutiny. Before considering the inhabitants as a 
source of information it was necessary to gain their 
confidence. 

The organization of an intelligence department and 
the detailed arrangements for its employment were left 
to the Brigade Commander, and as far as can be ascer- 
tained was placed in operation at the time the Occupa- 
tion was declared. In all probability, the department as 
finally instituted was but an elaboration or consolidation 
of those intelligence units attached to the various or- 
ganizations, which had taken part in the initial landings 
and subsequent operations. These units or sections had 
undoubtedly been actively functioning prior to the an- 
nouncement of the Intervention, and presumably had 
collected by that time a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation. 

The Department of Intelligence when organized con- 
sisted of the Brigade Intelligence Office or Section and 
the various Regimental Intelligence Offices or Sections. 


Without entering into a detailed account of the strength, 
composition and specific duties of the different sections, 
it is pointed out that their organization was not based 
on any rigid adherence to well established lines as laid 
down for tactical units. The organization of the De- 
partment was made flexible not only to suit the occa- 
sion, but in order to meet innumerable situations of 
great diversity. Though the military authorities were 
concerned with confidential military matters, especially 
with reference to banditry there were, however, no in- 
telligence requirements involving tactical considerations 
incident to the preparation of combat dispositions. On 
the contrary, the Military Government was very much 
interested in problems of policy and method pertaining 
to the preservation of peace and public safety, suppres- 
sion of political agitation and propaganda, the efficient 
administration of civil affairs, improvement of the eco- 
nomical situation, the employment of the public serv- 
ices and utilities and the enforcement of its mandates; 
a wide and unusual field of activity for any intelligence 
department to cover. 

The officers and enlisted men comprising the various 
offices were caretully selected from the Brigade either 
because they possessed the necessary qualifications for 
intelligence duties, or had expressed an earnest desire 
for assignments. Each office was augmented by opera- 
tors, secret agents and interpreters, paid and hired by 
the Intelligence Department. 

The latter were natives and sojourners, intrepid 
characters, possessing intelligence and good judgment, 
and thoroughly familiar with the country and its in- 
habitants, traditions, conditions; their work was _ in- 
dicative of true friendship for and loyalty to the Oc- 
cupation. 

The Intelligence Department occupied a dual position 
in that it served the Military Government and the Bri- 
gade. However, it was primarily an institution of the 
Occupation, and its relation to the Brigade secondary. 
This differentiation is rather ambiguous as it is hardly 
conceivable to think of the Brigade without considering 
the Occupation, the one being the armed instrument of 
the other. Nevertheless, the Intelligence Department 
was supported by funds paid from the Dominican 
Treasury, made in monthly allotments, sometimes vary- 
ing in amounts to consistently meet the needs of the 
service. I¢xpenditures ordinarily included payment for 
services of operators, agents, interpreters, travel ex- 
penses, transportation hire, and supplies of sundry 
kinds. 

Information was collected by the personnel of the 
Intelligence sections and the military forces in the field. 
With reference to the employment of the operators and 
secret agents a distinction has been made, but rather 
finely drawn. The operators were attached to the in- 
telligence offices and operated directly therefrom, usual- 
ly sent out on some special and important mission, re- 
quiring the utmost secrecy. The secret agents, conceal- 
ing their association with the Intelligence Department, 
conducted their activities within the locality of their 
residences, reporting their observations by the means of 
some intervening medium. The interpreters were em- 
ployed by the Intelligence Offices to interrogate the 
inhabitants, and to search out and translate newspa- 
pers, periodicals, documents, and secret and confidential 
reports printed or written in Spanish. The forces in the 
field secured information by sending out patrols or 
through the establishment of detached posts in the out- 
lying districts. 
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There were numerous channels of information, the 
sources of which were not always dependable. The 
following, however, were regarded as reliable: pro- 
vost department, Policia Nacional Dominicana (Guar- 
dia), civil officials, and friendly inhabitants. The Policia 
maintained an intelligence section which though never 
highly developed, was often in a position to furnish 
valuable information relative to banditry, criminals, 
smuggling and violations of immigration laws. Infor- 
mation obtained from civil officials was usually secured 
from officials exercising police functions. Friendly in- 
habitants were found to be free with information, but 
only when they were absolutely assured that disclosure 
could be made without danger to themselves. 

After the establishment of the Military Government, 
the Intelligence Department was gradually enlarged 
until it covered every portion of the Republic, expand- 
ing with the stationing of companies and detachments in 
the outlying districts. The Brigade Intelligence Office 
was the center of all intelligence activities and besides 
digesting and recording the detailed reports received 
from the Regimental Offices, conducted its own inves- 
tigations, sending its personnel on the more important 
and independent missions. Then again, it often rendered 
direct service to the Regimental Sections by dispatching 
its operators and agents to cooperate with the regi- 
ments. Aside from receiving and recording all data, 
the Brigade Intelligence Section was also the dissem- 
inating center of all information and was distinctly 
charged with keeping the Brigade Commander, and 
Military Governor thoroughly advised on specific mat- 
ters and general conditions of the country. 

The organization of the Regimental Intelligence Of- 
fices was practically the same. The Regimental Intelli- 
gence officers were permitted to select the more desir- 
able enlisted personnel as the needs arose and employed 
such interpreters and agents as necessary to render effi- 
cient service. Normally each post in their districts was 
a center for intelligence activities, and maintained such 
agents and men as would enable the commanding officer 
thereof to be constantly informed of events and con- 
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ditions within the surrounding territory. Patrols were 
constantly being ordered out from these posts, whose 
leaders, irrespective of the mission, were given standing 
orders to report all matters of interest from the view- 
point of intelligence. Then again, it was not uncommon 
to send out patrols for the purpose of collecting data 
or investigating matters bearing on intelligence. These 
detached posts and patrols were very active in procur- 
ing information and we were able to keep the Brigade 
Intelligence Office, through the medium of the Regi- 
ment Intelligence Offices, thoroughly apprised at. all 
times of conditions and events occurring in the more 
remote regions. Their reports, frequently accompanied 
by road maps, were very comprehensive, relating condi- 
tions of the country, bandit activities, attitude of the in- 
habitants toward the Occupation, their acceptance of the 
latest orders of the Military Governor, conduct of civil 
officials, conditions of roads and trails, state of water 
supply, condition of crops, sanitation, and many other 
subjects. 

All information secured and submitted by the Intel- 
ligence Department was considered under two general 
classes: special information or data concerning separate 
subjects, and reports submitted at regular intervals. 
Special information was collected by all agencies of 
the Intelligence Department and embraced the following 
subjects: 

(a) Data concerning the organization of bandit 
groups areas of operations, latest movements 
and depredations, names of leaders, number of 
followers together with their descriptions and 
manner in which armed and equipped; names 
and residences of their relatives and friends. 
Data concerning political leaders; their history, 
party affiliations, positions held under various 
revolutionary governments, present activities and 
attitude towards the Military Government. 

Data concerning general conditions in disturbed 
areas; political agitators and propagandists, lead- 
ers and principal authors, personal description, 
nationality, residence, whether formerly employed 
by the Military Gevernment, present aims and 
efforts. 

Data concerning notorious criminals; their his- 
tory, nationality, personal description, whether 
confined or at large; data concerning prisoners 
paroled or pardoned, their behavior and manner 
of observing conditions of pardon or parole. 

(e) Data concerning smuggling of contraband; lead- 
ers, sources of supply, carriers, initial points of 
entry into Republic, by whom received and for 
what purposes. 

Detailed histories of various bandit groups with 
information as to their growth, sphere of opera- 
tions, causes for disbandment or disintegration, 
who were the principal leaders and members and 
what became of them. 

The regular reports of information consisted of a 
daily report of intelligence, a monthly summary of in- 
telligence and a monthly report of operations. These 
reports were prepared both by the Regimental Offices 
and Brigade Office. The Regimental Sections for- 
warded their reports to the Brigade Intelligence Office, 
which were used as a basis for its reports. 

The Daily Report of Intelligence contained matters 
of importance which occurred during the preceding 
twenty-four hours; the sub-divisions of this report were 
as follows: 


(c) 


(d) 
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1. General State of ‘Territory: 

(a) The Press. 

(b) Agent’s Report. 

Economic Conditions. 

Friction between Troops and Civilian Population, 
Provost Arrests. 

5. Military Operations. 

6. Miscellaneous. 

In this report considerable attention was given to 
articles appearing in the newspapers or periodicals per- 
taining to the political situation or reflecting criticism 
or hostility towards the Military Government. 

The monthly Summary of Intelligence was a com- 
plete report of events and conditions for the preceding 
month; in fact, it was a resume of the situation for the 
period reported on, utilizing the Daily Reports of In- 
telligence together with special reports as a basis for 
forming the estimate. The information incorporated in 
these summaries was classified as follows: 


VR 


1. Military Situation. 

2. Economic Situation. 

3. Political Situation. 

4. Psychological Situation. 
5. Miscellaneous. 


6. General Impression for the Period. 

The Intelligence Department was also charged with 
the preparation and rendition of the monthly Report of 
Operations, which contained information more or less 
identified with the activities of the armed forces; the 
sub-divisions were as follows: 

1. Condition of the Country. 

2. Position of Troops. 

3. Contacts. 

4. Information re: 

Material. 
Transportation. 
Supply. 

Barracks and Camps. 
Sanitation. 

Morale. 

Athletics. 

Miscellaneous matters of a pertinent nature were also 
incorporated, and such maps attached as would indicate 
the position of troops and sphere of operations. 

These reports, as stated before, were sent to the Bri- 
gade Intelligence Office, where they were collated and 
consolidated, and made the subject matter of similar 
reports to the Brigade Commander and the Military 
Governor, as well as the Major General Commandant 
and the Bureau of Naval Operations and Intelligence. 
By means of these reports together with maps show- 
ing locations of troops and means of supply and trans- 
portation facilities, the higher commands were kept 
constantly informed as to events and general condi- 
tions, while the armed forces were able to prepare plans 
for operations whenever the situation demanded. 


CIVIL OFFICIALS 


So much has already been said about civil officials 
that further discussion of their status under the Mili- 
tary Government may appear as needless repetition, yet 
one or two points merit mention. 

It was obvious from a reading of the Proclamation of 
Intervention that the Military Government did not con- 
template a wholesale removal of the Dominican officials. 
Certain concessions as set forth in the Proclamation did 
not make it practicable to dispense with their services, 
especially as the Military Government had voluntarily 


selected to accept the assistance of the Dominican offi- 
cials in the administration of civil affairs. Under these 
circumstances, refusal on the part of the civil officials 
to act in their former capacities or failure to cooperate 
with the Military Government would have caused the 
Occupation no little embarrassment, and in all probabil- 
ity would have resulted in a serious stoppage of the 
governmental machinery. 

Coincident with the announcement of the Interven 
tion, the higher officials of the Central Government, 
cither abandoned their positions or were forced to re- 
sign. They were in most instances immediately replaced 
by American officers. However, the great majority of 
the provincial, communal and municipal officials, believ 
ing that they had been sufficiently encouraged by the 
attitude of the Military Government, continued to dis- 
charge their duties in so far as was practicable under 
the circumstances. In retaining their positions, they 
were either actuated by a sense of duty or realized 
that they could ill afford to lose the emoluments of their 
offices. 

Several references have already been made to civil 
officials which may be construed as an unwarranted 
indictment of their characters. The writer does not 
wish to appear as unnecessarily prejudiced against the 
Dominican officials or unfair in his appraisements of 
their services to the Military Government, for not a few 
have displayed unusual ability and have faithfully 
served the interests of the Republic by efficiently per- 
forming the duties entrusted to them. 

Their status, social and official, had often been deplor- 
able, almost untenable, because of the attitude of their coun- 
trymen towards them. They were taunted, maligned and 
abused because of their acceptance of employment under 
the Military Government. This by the way was one of 
the many regrettable phases of the political agitation 
against the Military Government. These officials were 
to be commended for their fortitude, and moreover, 
were a guarantee to any Dominican constitutionally 
elected body, that it could successfully govern the Re- 
public, if the authorities of the Central Power would 
suppress their selfish ambitions, cease in their abuse 
of authority and devote their efforts to true public 
service. 

Later, however, out of deference to the higher stand- 
ards set by the civil officials, and the marked improve- 
ment in the administration of civil affairs, this authority 
to summarily dismiss civil officials was materally modi- 
fied. While commanders still continued to submit re- 
ports concerning civil officiais, no officer of the Brigade 
was permitted to disturb the civil officials in their office 
or restrain their persons, except in case of unmistak- 
able proof of disloyalty to or connivance against the 
Military Government, or serious crime against the civil 
law, the grave nature of which demanded immediate 
action in the interests of justice. Immediate reports of 
these excepted cases were made to Brigade Headquar- 
ters for presentation to the Military Governor. 


CENSORSHIP 


In treating with censorship, the writer, for divers 
reasons, does not feel at liberty to give a complete re- 
cital of the varying phases of its application by the 
Military Government in the case of Dominican Repub- 
lic. Nevertheless, he cannot refrain from presenting cer- 
tain facts and explanations, which are purposely in- 
tended as a refutation to the many imputations made 
against the Military Government for the maintenance 
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of the so called “strict and humiliating censorship.” 
And in this instance, as in others, the writer asks the 
reader’s indulgence for having gone outside of his sub- 
ject in his eagerness to explain certain acts of the 
Occupation. 

Probably no other incident of the Occupation gave 
the Dominican press and politicians, and, unfortunately, 
portions of the American press, along with certain so- 
cieties and persons at home, easier approaches to attack 
and disparage the purpose of the Military Government 
than did the establishment of the censorship. Unques- 
tionably, any law or order enunciating a censorship of 
tongue, press, mail or telegraph is repugnant to mod- 
ern ideas of freedom of expression, and, in spite of the 
necessity for any such measure, will evoke the severest 
criticism. However, it must be remembered that the es- 
tablishment of censorships is symptomatic in the his- 
tory of military occupations, and, in the light of subse- 
quent events, its accession by the Military Government 
of Sano Domingo was doubly warranted and amply 
justified. 

It is now plainly discernible that the Military Govern- 
ment could not have dispensed with some form of cen- 
sorship without having seriously endangered its posi- 
tion. A calm reflection of the conditions that existed at 
the time of the Intervention and of the occurrences 
that followed vindicate the Military Government's ac- 
tion in restricting the freedom of press and speech. It 
must be appreciated that the Dominican people did not 
solicit the assistance of United States in the solution of 
their difficulties, which was substantially confirmed by 
the show of armed resistance made against the Ameri- 
can invading forces. Another point which has equal, if 
not greater significance than the initial entry of Amer- 
ican forces itself, is the fact that American authorities 
found the Republic a seething cauldron of political 
eruption, which they could neither afford to ignore nor 
escape. 

In April, 1916, General Desiderio Arias, Secretary of 
War, aspiring to power, had deposed President Jimenez 
and usurped the executive prerogatives. With an- 
other revolution imminent, President Jimenez gave his 
consent to the landing of the American forces. 
Jimenez’s action was promptly disavowed by the Do- 
minican authorities, culminating in his immediate resig- 
nation. The Dominican congress and ministry then 
chose Dr. Henriquez y Carvajal as provisional presi- 
dent, but before recognizing this election, the United 
States required the execution of a new treaty, which 
would assure the preservation of law and order and an 
honest control of the Republic’s finances. President 
Henriquez refused to accede to these demands and after 
a deadlock of several months the United States was 
impelled to declare a military occupation. 

It can be seen that under these circumstances, re- 
gardless of the legality of our rights to intervene in 
Santo Domingo, that there would be a great outcry 
against the Occupation; that the Military Government 
would be the butt for repeated attack by some sections 
of the press and politicians, openingly maligning its 
methods, falsely construing its policies in their en- 
deavors to breed hatred among the inhabitants and 
incite them to armed hostility. This was certain to oc- 
cur in-a country which, heretofore, had admitted of no 
restraint. 

Therefore, it was only natural to suppose, that one of 
the first acts of the Military Government would be to de- 
clare a state of censorship. On the day the Occupation 


was formerly proclaimed, the Military Governor issued 
an order pronouncing the establishment of a censorship. 
the existence of which was immediately communicated 
to the Dominican press. The order was addressed to the 
Brigade Commander, who took the additional precaution 
of publishing the full text of the order in the form of a 
proclamation to the Dominican public. 

The order decreed that any comment on the attitude of 
the United States or anything connected with the Occu 
pation would first be submitted to the local censor for ap 
proval, and that no comment could be printed without 
having been passed favorably by the censor. Particularly 
did it forbid the publication of violent and inflammatory 
articles or those advocating hostility or resistance to the 
Military Government. 

The order further provided, that any newspaper. or 
periodical violating the order would be immediately sus 
pended and the responsible persons, Owners, editors or 
writers made liable to punishment by the Military Gov 
ernment. The same inhibitions were applied to the print- 
ing and distribution of posters, handbills, or similar means 
for spreading propaganda with the object of disseminat 
ing views unfavorable to the United States or the Mihi 
tary Government. Telegraph and cable communications 
were also placed under the control of the Occupation. 

Whereas, the order did not explicitly ban free speech, 
the letter and spirit of the order clearly intended to in- 
clude all comment, written or spoken, reflecting upon the 
attitude of United States or the Military Government. 
Such at least was the construction given to the order by the 
censors. Public speeches were likewise made subject to 
the same regulations governing printed or written mat 
ter. Public gatherings or assemblies were not allowed, 
except authorization was first received from the provost 
marshal. Incidentally the Dominican politicians and agi 
tators avoided the necessity of securing such permission 
by holding political meetings at social clubs, where gath- 
erings were not subject to the rules of censorship. 

The authority to appoint censors clearly fell within the 
province of the Brigade Commander. The power or ac 
tivities of the censorship were more or less confined to 
the intelligence department. The Brigade intelligence offi- 
cer was detailed as chief censor, and the regimental and 
battalion intelligence officers stationed at the several head 
quarters apparently acted as his assistants. At posts not 
possessing a representative of the intelligence sections, the 
provost marshal assumed the responsibilities and duties of 
the censors. It is understood that the immigration inspec- 
tors also composed a part of the censorship system. These 
officers with their personnel, secret operators, interpreters 
and intelligence experts were pre-eminently fitted to han- 
dle the details involved in the maintenance of an efficient 
and adequate censorship. In this general scheme of con- 
trol, the district commanders undoubtedly supervised the 
functions of the censors within their respective districts. 
In the event the district commander did not desire to 
take action because of some technicality involved, or of 
the unusual character of some case, instructions were re- 
quested from Brigade Commander or the chief censor. 

As anticipated, the execution of censorship raised a 
great hue and cry, and much bitter feeling was expressed, 
because of the sentences awarded by military courts for 
violations of the law. These protestations were not alone 
confined to the Dominican press and individuals living in 
the Republic, but found voice in the Latin American 
countries and the United States, and were probably taken 
cognizance of in high official quarters at home, because of 
their vehemence and widespread publicity. 
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On January 17, 1921, censorship in Santo Domingo 
was abolished by Executive Order No. 385; but protec- 
tion was still as indispensable as ever. Realizing this 
necessity, the new order prohibited any person from pub- 
lishing an article or making a speech in public: (a) that 
taught bolshevism and anarchy or practices contrary to 
public morality; (b) that advocated hostility against the 
United States Government or the Military Government, 
its officers or policies so as to incite the people to unrest, 
disorder or revolt; (c) that would slander the conduct of 
the United States Government or the Military Govern- 
ment or their officers in such a manner as to create dis- 
order or revolt in the Republic; and (d) that would de- 
scribe conditions in Santo Domingo manifestly unfair and 
false in such terms as to incite the people to disorder. 
The rights of assembly and free speech were not denied 
in so far as they did not conflict with the provisions noted 
above. 

The order further provided that any person violating 
the prohibitions was amenable to trial and punishment 
by the Military Government; that the newspaper or pe 
riodical in which the article appeared might be suspended 
and the hall or public place in which speeches were made 
violating the order might be closed. 

A year had not elapsed when Executive Order No, 385 
was followed by Executive Orders Nos. 572 and 573. 
The first of these (Sedition Law) revoked the greater 
part of Ixecutive Order No. 385 but was an exact du- 
plication in many respects with specific reference to 
penalties. Order No. 573 (Defamation Law) provided 
punishment for libel and = slander against the United 
States Government or the Military Government, and their 
representatives, civil or military. Imputations or state- 
ments made against an officer or civil employee, if true, 
were neither considered slander nor libel. 

These two orders were characteristically lenient as to 
constitute a decided change from the original Censorship 
Order of 1916. It is difficult to discover any cause for 
just censure of these laws, but they had hardly been pub- 
lished when they were repealed by Executive Order No. 
591, promulgated January 8, 1921. 

This order when boiled down practically limited itself 
to the prohibition of doctrines teaching anarchy and prac- 
tices contrary to public morals. It also contained an ap- 
peal to the loyal citizens of the Republic to exercise the 
highest patriotism, in order to assist the Military Gov- 
ernment in maintaining public order. 

The authority delegated to the district commanders to 
convene superior and provost courts and empowered them 
to try persons for violations of the Censorship Order of 
1916, and also in accordance to the provisions of subse- 
quent orders governing the freedom of the press and 
speech. The district commanders experienced little or no 
difficulty in enforcing Executive Order No. 385 by access 
to the military courts, but apparently were somewhat 
exercised as to the manner in which to proceed under 
Executive Order No. 591. Their indecision was due 
doubtless to the fact, that they were the first to feel the 
change in policy relative to the freedom of public expres- 
sion, and, furthermore, because of the moderate tenor of 
the latest order which had shorn all previous orders of 
their effectiveness in muzzling a mad and vicious press. 

As a result of the publication of several articles in 
August, 1921, of an unusual malicious and incendiary 
character, and also to alleviate the situation remarked in 
the preceding paragraph, the Military Governor, in Sep- 
tember, 1921, authorized the district commanders to sus- 
pend newspapers temporarily when in their judgment it 


was necessary. All facts were promptly communicated to 
Military Governor accompanied by recommendations as 
to whether the suspension should be permanent or tem- 
porary only; final action was reserved by the Military 
Governor. 


PROVOST COURTS 


The Military Government desired no usurpation of the 
civil or municipal laws, which were in force for the 
governance of the inhabitants in so far as they did not 
conflict with the object of the Occupation ; this concession 
virtually obliged the Military Government to approve a 
limited continuation of Dominican civil jurisprudence. 
Therefore, the Dominican judiciary was not disturbed, but 
left to function for all civil litigation between the in- 
habitants, including jurisdiction over criminal acts to 
which the forces of the Occupation were not a party, or 
with which the Military Government was not intimately 
or directly concerned. 

But measures had to be taken to exact from the in- 
habitants due respect and obedience to those mandates, 
decrees and orders of the Military Government, which 
were issued for the very reasons that called the Occupa- 
tion into existence. In order to insure their enforcement, 
there was enacted or instituted a system of exceptional 
military courts. This court system, consisting of provost 
courts, superior provost courts and military commissions, 
was given jurisdiction over such inhabitants and sojourn- 
ers of the Dominican Republic, not including the members 
of the military services of the United States, as committed 
offenses against the laws of war or the Military Gov- 
ernment. 

In September, 1917, the Military Governor empowered 
the Brigade Commander to convene exceptional military 
courts in the Dominican Republic and further authorized 
him to delegate this authority to competent subordinates. 
The first Brigade General Order issued on the subject of 
military courts authorized the district commanders, regi- 
mental commanders, battalion commanders and post com- 
manders where no superior was in command to convene 
provost courts. The same powers were delegated in the 
case of superior provost court with the exception that post 
commanders were not authorized to convene these courts. 
Later in 1920, an order was issued revoking the previous 
order, and at the same time, stating that the district com- 
manders would be the only persons authorized to convene 
provost, and superior provost courts within their respec- 
tive districts. The Brigade Commander was the only of- 
ficer holding power to convene military commissions. 

The provost court consisted of but one officer, and in 
actual practice he was frequently an officer of subaltern 
rank. This court could not impose a sentence of confine- 
ment at hard labor for more than six months or fines ex- 
ceeding $300. Superior provost courts consisted of three 
officers, the senior member of which, when practicable, 
was a field officer. The procedure ordinarily adhered to 
the rules prescribed for the summary court martial of 
the United States Navy. The superior provost court 
could impose a sentence of confinement at hard labor not 
in excess of five years or fines of more than $3,000. Sen- 
tences awarded both by provost and superior provost 
courts, which combined fine and imprisonment could not 
be in excess of the total limit prescribed for confinement 
counting the computation of fines at the rate of $2.00 
per day. The military commissions closely resembled our 
general courtmartials in constitution and procedure, and 
were composed of at least five commissioned officers as 
members. The president was always an officer of field 
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rank, while the members were not below the rank of 
captains. A military commission was empowered to im- 
pose the death penalty, and while these severe penalties 
have been adjudged in Santo Domingo, the sentences 
were never carried into execution. 

Provost courts were analogous to civil police courts 
and were essentially for the purpose of administering 
summary justice in the case of minor infractions. Per- 
sons were brought to trial before this court for such 
offenses as unlawful possession of firearms and ammuni- 
tion, aiding and abetting in banditry, stealing and destroy- 
ing government property, selling intoxicating liquor to 
members of the forces of Occupation, and violations of 
Executive Orders Nos. 385 and 591. Superior provost 
courts ordinarily tried persons for assaulting members of 
the Occupation, giving material aid to bandits or engaging 
in banditry, and the more serious infractions of Executive 
Orders Nos. 385 and 591. Military commissions tried 
such cases as murder, rape, robbery, banditry and engag- 
ing in armed resistance against the Military Government. 
The above is but a general classification of offenses of the 
more common type, as there were many others, and it 
should be understood that there was a concurrence of 
jurisdiction by the different courts according to the grav- 
ity of the offense or its surrounding circumstances. 

As regards all exceptional military courts, the conven- 
ing authority and the Military Governor were the only 
officers having the power of mitigation. All records were 
forwarded to the Military Governor for his action and 
after being reviewed were submitted to the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the U. S. Navy for final action. All 
provost and superior provost courts, before being for- 
warded to the Brigade Commander, bore the endorse- 
ment of the local provost marshal, stating that the sen- 
tence as approved by the district commander had been 
carried into effect. 

During the active administration of the Military Gov- 
ernment, that is, prior to the installation of the Provi- 
sional Government on October 21, 1922, the number of 
trials of Dominicans and sojourners by exceptional mili- 
tary courts was as follows: 

Provost Courts Superior Provost Courts 
3,109 402 
Military Commissions 
69 

These figures include the trial of a considerable num- 
ber of the members of Policia Nacional Dominicana for 
military offenses, as this organization did not possess a 
military system of jurisprudence for the trial of military 
offenders. From April, 1917, to December, 1919, two 
hundred and eighty members of the Guardia were tried by 
exceptional military courts for purely military offenses. 

Much criticism has been heard on all sides as to the 
trial of offenders by provost courts for the violation of 
an order of the Military Government, and it ts a fact 
that many cases have been disapproved by the Navy De- 
partment, either because of irregularities in the proceed- 
ings or because of lack of jurisdiction. Some were dis- 
approved as a matter of policy. 

Many Dominicans had contended that the courts had 
been arbitrary and ruthless, in that the rights of the ac- 
cused had been denied; that the charges had been mere 
fabrication; that the evidence had not been sufficient to 
warrant a trial and that cases had been tried over which 
the courts had no jurisdiction. But it must be remem- 
bered that the Dominican had been motivated by bitter- 
ness and hatred, and that he could see no good in the 
Occupation ; every act had been one of odious subjugation 
and oppression. 


Nevertheless, it is believed that as a general rule there 
had been no great miscarriage of justice. In the early his- 
tory of the Occupation conditions were chaotic ; and many 
of the inhabitants were incorrigible, necessitating the use 
of strong measures. It is not strange that some mistakes 
were made, but it was through no desire to be cruel or 
unjust, but rather through a lack of experience, train- 
ing and proper perspective. Although, but the personal 
opinion of the writer, it is believed that greater care 
could have been exercised in the selection of the provost 
judges. Young and inexperienced officers were in no- 
wise pre- eminently fitted for assignment to these duties, 
unless they had been carefully prepared in the procedure 
of exceptional military courts, and the application of 
their rules and principles. The innate character of the 
military occupation makes an offense against martial law 
or the laws of war a serious misdemeanor, and great care 
must be exercised in not throwing the onus of proving his 
innocence on the accused. 

A one man court places unusual powers in the hands 
of one person. When such a court is used to try an in- 
dividual, whose language, habits, customs, and sense of 
right and wrong are different from that of his judge, the 
ability to administer impartial justice must depend upon 
the latter’s good judgment with the ability to understand 
human nature and the faculty to appreciate the position 
of the accused. In this very connection a knowledge of 
the pyschology of an alien people laboring under a mili- 
tary occupation is equally as essential to an officer's pro- 
fessional training, as the correct learning of the proper 
application of the rules and regulations laid down for 
hostile occupations military governments. Probably one 
of the most confusing sides of the military occupation of 
Santo Domingo was the effort on the part of the military 
authorities to understand the characteristics of the Do- 
minican people; their characters having been so varied as 
to permit of nothing more than a hypothetical study. 


DEPORTATION 


Soon after the establishment of the Military Govern- 
ment it became imperative to enforce the Dominican laws 
applicable to immigration so as to guard against the in- 
flux of any large number undesirable aliens. Without par- 
ticular reference to the many executive orders and regu- 
lations governing immigration and deportation, it is con- 
sidered sufficient to note that the forces of the Brigade 
greatly assisted in their enforcement. For instance, at the 
Dominican ports of entry, where the forces of Occupa- 
tion were stationed the duties appertaining to the Inspec- 
tors of Immigration were performed by the officers of 
the Brigade in accordance with the Dominican laws. These 
titular inspectors supervised the work of the Dominican 
officials, carefully observing that all laws and regulations 
were strictly complied with. Consistent with the policy 
of separating the Brigade from all affairs not. strictly 
military, the Brigade officers were finally relieved of these 
duties and were replaced by civil officials. However, these 
reliefs were not effected until the Military Government 
had satisfied itself that conditions warranted the change. 

Through a system of surveillance it was early re- 
vealed that the Republic harboured many undesirable so- 
journers and immigrants, who had evaded the require- 
ments of the Immigration laws. Their expulsion from 
Santo Domingo was essential to the welfare of the Re- 
public and to the security of the Military Government. 
Usually these individuals were ejected from the Repub- 
lic by a deportation order issued by the Department of 
Agriculture and Immigration following the sentence of a 
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civil court, military court or the findings of an investiga- 
tion, disclosing failure to comply with the Immigration 
laws or implication in activities inimical to the Military 
Government. The greatest number of deportations oc- 
curred in the cases of Haitians, who had failed to conform 
to the requirements of the law. While the order for their 
deportation was issued to the Brigade Commander, the 
Haitians were escorted to the border by members of the 
Policia and turned over to the Haitian authorities. Or- 
dinarily all other deported aliens were placed on vessels 
by members of the provost department sailing from ports 
of entry to their native land or to the country from which 
they had last arrived. 


CLAIMS AND DAMAGES 


The officers of the Brigade, irrespective of their assign- 
ments, were frequently detailed to make investigations 
growing out of claims for damages to private property 
and personal injuries lodged by Dominicans and_ so- 
journers against the Military Government. These inves- 
tigations were conducted in the ordinary manner as pre- 
scribed by Naval Courts and Boards, or by an officer, 
who acting in obedience to orders, submitted a report of 
his inquiries and observations to higher authority. 

No just censure can be opposed to these investigations, 
for they were conducted in all fairness to the injured 
party and every effort was made to repair or adjust the 
injury in so far as practicable. However, it would seem 
that the selection of some uniform system to determine 
beforehand all situations that might be expected to give 
rise to future claims for damages, would have greatly 
simplified their solution. While the troops were repeated- 
ly cautioned against the destruction of private property, 
and forbidden to trespass on private property or molest 
the inhabitants, it does not appear that detailed instruc- 
tions were issued relative to the use of private property 
for the purpose of securing data in anticipation of future 
claims for damages. This assumption is partly substan- 
tiated by the difficulty or failure to establish all the facts 
in connection with the claims submitted long after the 
date of the alleged occurrence resulting in damage or 
injury. Moreover, investigations were frequently not or- 
dered until the injured party had made claim on the Mili- 
tary Government, or after presentation had been made by 
a foreign consular agent to the State Department of the 
United States Government. 

Although, but the personal view of the writer, it is 
believed that the matter of “claims for damages’ could 
have been more systematically conducted and expedi- 
tiously concluded by instituting a claims department. 
Such a department could have operated more or less in- 
dependently or functioned as a part of the provost serv- 
ice. The provost marshals would have then been in a 
position to make all preliminary surveys of privately 
owned property, occupied, used or requisitioned by the 
forces of Occupation, and the inhabitants informed that 
all claims for damages to private property or for per- 
sonal injury would be made to the nearest provost 
marshal. 

The provost marshals could have been instructed to 
inquire into the value of any land or property intended 
for the use of the Occupying forces provided the Military 
Government decided to pay rental, and could have ex- 
amined the condition of property prior to and imme- 
diately after the occupancy by the troops in order to 
estimate the degree and nature of any damage, if such oc- 
curred. Damages in such cases would include injuries to 
buildings, loss or injury to their accessories, and the de- 


struction of fences or crops in the vicinity. The same 
principle could have been applied to the loss or death of 
animals hired or requisitioned for the purpose of trans- 
portation, and the extent of personal injuries sustained by 
an inhabitant due to the act of a member or members of 
Occupation with the object of deciding his future earning 
capacity. Moreover, these investigations would further 
determine whether damages were the result of a wilful 
act, negligence, accident or unintentional injury, or wheth- 
er alleged damages were occasioned by the ordinary wear 
and deterioration. 

In this way sufficient evidence would have immediately 
been available to pass judgment as to whether adjustment 
for damages should be made by compelling the individual 
to pay for the injury, or whether the circumstances were 
such that it would be proper for the United States to 
assume responsibility for damages caused. The Military 
Government could have notified the inhabitants through 
the provost marshals that no claims for damages to prop- 
erty or personal injury would be allowed which might 
arise from the ordinary incidents of the military occu- 
pation of Santo Domingo, such as warfare against ban- 
ditry or operations necessary to the maintenance of the 
public safety, and committed without malicious intent or 
carelessness on the part of any member of the Occupation. 

The reports, investigations and recommendations of the 
provost marshals could have been promptly submitted to 
the district commander for his action, before being for- 
warded through the provost marshal general’s office to the 
Brigade Commander and Military Governor for their con- 
sideration. All files and records could have been retained 
in the provost marshal general’s office for future reference. 

The establishment of a claims department would have 
done away with the confusion and the misunderstanding 
that arose from time to time, and would have been the 
means of gathering reliable and first hand evidence neces- 
sary to protect the interests of the United States Govern- 
ment, and at the same time permitted the making of 
equitable adjustment for all claims submitted by the in- 
habitants or aliens residing in the Republic. Liberty is 
taken to suggest that one of the first acts in the future 
operation of the Marine Corps involving the military oc- 
cupation of foreign countries be the organization of a 
claims department on lines similar to the foregoing. 

SANITATION 

When the American forces entered Santo Domingo, 
they found the country in a deplorable state of sanitation, 
and although there was a sanitary code, no measures had 
apparently ever been taken to enforce the law. A public 
health service did not exist, notwithstanding that provi- 
sions had been made to supervise such a service through 
a National Superior Board of Health and a Provisional 
Board of Health in each province. These were names 
only, and the personnel was inadequate and totally incom- 
petent to inaugurate a crusade for promoting better 
health and sanitary conditions. 

The great majority of the inhabitants were ignorant of 
the first rules of sanitation; cities and towns were without 
sewage systems; the streets and patios were the habitats 
of the domestic animals; the garbage was dumped indis- 
criminately or taken to the edge of the town to accumulate 
as a fetid decaying mass; only the better class of houses 
boasted of cess pools and latrines which in many cases 
were improperly constructed; cemeteries and slaughter 
houses were located within the community limits; the 
water supply was often inadequate, the inhabitants de- 
pending upon the rains for their needs, and in the more 
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remote localities was secured from the pools and lagoons 
accessible to the animals. These conditions caused soil 
and water pollutions with the pernicious effect of con- 
stantly endangering the health of the community. One 
medical officer in lamenting the lack of protective health 
measures in one particular town stated: “Indeed, consid- 
ering the sanitary conditions, it was a matter of constant 
surprise that there were not more cases of illness, and I 
came to the conclusion that these were a very virile 
people.” 

The Military Government immediately took steps to 
improve conditions. Shortly after the establishment of the 
Occupation the position of Chief Sanitary Officer was 
established but, unfortunately, the authority to adminis- 
ter the health service still remained vested in the Do- 
minican bodies. However, in cities and towns occupied 
by the armed forces general sanitation was greatly im- 
proved through the personal efforts of the Naval medical 
officers assisted by the commanding officer of the troops. 
Initial measures consisted in cleaning the streets and 
patios, effective removal of garbage, the construction of 
latrines, the closure of polluted wells, and control of the 
water supply and infectious diseases in so far as was 
practicable. These measures were essential, if for no 
other reason than to protect the health of the troops gar- 
risoned in the populated areas. One commanding officer 
in speaking of his efforts to clean up one of the larger 
cities of the Republic, in which his command was sta- 
tioned, stated that in three weeks he had removed from 
the streets and back yards of houses, 2,400 dump carts 
of dirt and debris, and only after repeated attempts did 
he succeed in having the cisterns, public markets and res- 
taurants placed in a sanitary condition. 

When it became apparent that the Dominican health 
authorities would not respond to desires of the Military 
Government in improving sanitary control, the Sanitary 
Law was materially modified, and the various municipali- 
ties were obliged to make appropriations from their in- 
comes for the purpose of sanitary improvements. Finally 
the Department of Sanitation and Beneficence was estab- 
lished, and the old Sanitary Law, the Medical Law and 
the series of executive orders in connection therewith 
were abolished. The health service had now become a 
national institution in every sense of the term. The De- 
partment was placed under an officer of the Medical 
Corps, with such skilled assistants as were absolutely es- 
sential. His duties were both administrative and educa- 
tional in character in caring for the personal and com- 
munal health of the Republic, in promoting cleanliness, in 
advocating the value of vaccination, in the disposal of 
refuse and the preparation of water for personal consump- 
tion. The more reliable members of the Dominican medi- 
cal profession were selected or retained as sanitary offi- 
cers and public appropriations were immediately made 
available for imperative needs. 


PROPOSALS FOR WITHDRAWAL 


There was no intention on the part of the United 
States Government to permanently occupy Santo Domin- 
go with the deprivation of the sovereign rights of the Do- 
minican people. Contrary to common belief, the Mili- 
tary Government, acting under instructions from the 
Navy Department, purposely refrained from prolonging 
the Occupation and endeavored on several occasions to 
pave the way for an early withdrawal. The position of the 
United States relative to the duration of the military oc- 
cupation was unequivocally expressed in the Proclama- 
tion of Intervention, issued November 29, 1916, wherein 


it was stated that: “This Military Occupation is under- 
taken with no immediate or ulterior object of destroying 
the sovereignty of the Republic of Santo Domingo but, on 
the contrary, is designed to give aid to that country in 
returning to a condition of internal order that will en- 
able it to observe the terms of the Treaty aforesaid and 
the obligation resting upon it as one of the family of 
nations.” 

In conformity to the spirit of the proclamation, three 
attempts were made to provide ways and means of with- 
drawing the American Forces, and induce the Dominican 
people to accept their autonomy. The first two attempts 
were ineffectual due to the machinations of the Dominican 
politicians, who convinced the Dominican people that the 
terms as proposed by the United States Government for 
the dissolution of the Military Government represented 
the imposition of American imperialism. In these two 
instances the political leaders demanded an immediate 
and unconditional withdrawal when they must have real- 
ized the necessity of a gradual disoccupation, in order to 
avoid all probability of a recurrence of these calamitous 
events which led to the intervention in 1916. 

On December 23, 1920, practically three years after 
the establishment of the Occupation, the Military Gover- 
nor issued the first proclamation of withdrawal, which 
had been designated the “Wilson Plan.” This plan an- 
nounced that the United States believed the time had ar- 
rived to inaugurate the simple processes of a rapid with- 
drawal of the Forces of Occupation. The essential fea- 
tures being the appointment of a commission of represen- 
tative Dominican citizens, and to include therein an 
American technical adviser. This commission was to be 
entrusted with the formulation of amendments to the Con- 
stitution and a general revision of the laws of the Repub- 
lic, together with the drafting of a new Electoral Law. 

The plan was frustrated by the combined efforts of 
the Dominican Press Congress and the Dominican Na- 
tional Union. The Dominican National Union by resort 
to political stratagems succeeded in preventing the ap- 
pointment of the Commission and at the same time called 
for absolute independence and soverignty without quali- 
fications of any nature. Hence, the withdrawal situation 
was turned over to president Harding’s administration 
unchanged, and the “Wilson Plan’? had no other effect 
than to propel the local politicians into unusual activity. 

President Harding as a presidential candidate in 1920, 
promised, if elected, to withdraw the U. S. Marines from 
Santo Domingo. Consistent with this promise, on June 
14, 1921, the new Military Governor issued a proclama- 
tion, which was known as the “Harding Plan.” An 
evacuation was promised within a period of eight months, 
if the Dominican people would lend their cooperation in 
establishing a stable government and assist in complet- 
ing a withdrawal. The principal conditions of this con- 
vention of evacuation were: The ratification of all the 
acts of the Military Government; the validation of the 
final loan of $2,500,000; the extension of duties of the 
General Receiver of Dominican customs to cover this 
loan and also the collection and disbursement of a por- 
tion of the internal revenue if the customs receipts were 
at any time inadequate to meet the service of the foreign 
debt; and the maintenance of an efficient Guardia Na- 
cional officered by Dominican officers, but organized and 
trained under the direction of an American Military 
Mission. 

Again the Dominicans protested, and even more viol- 
ently than in the case of the “Wilson Plan.” The plan 
was rejected on the grounds that it virtually meant the 
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establishment of a protectorate over the Dominican Re- 
public. When it was manifest that the Dominicans would 
abstain from holding elections as the initial step in the 
disoccupation, the Military Governor issued a_ second 
proclamation on July 27, 1921, postponing the elections 
indefinitely. This announcement came as a surprise and 
completely nonplussed the politicians, who heretofore 
had been in one accord that there would be no voting. 
Moreover, it was the United States Government’s answer 
to the volcanic outburst made by the Dominican press and 
politicans against the “Harding Plan.” 

In December, 1921, a United States Senatorial In- 
vestigation Commission visited Santo Domingo for the 
purpose of hearing the complaints of the Dominican peo- 
ple. This Commission in a preliminary report declared 
that inasmuch as the political leaders in the Dominican 
Republic had rejected the proposals for the withdrawal 
of the American Forces and since at that time it was im- 
possible to advise a substantial modification of the terms 
of the ‘Harding Plan,” the American Forces should not 
be removed. The Dominican political leaders were quick 
to sense the change on the part of the United States, 
and realized that all future overtures would have to 
emanate from the Dominican people. Early in 1922 sever- 
al of the leading politicians went to Washington in hopes 
of arranging a plan of evacuation that would be accept- 
able to the Dominican people. Numerous conferences 
were held with the United States Secretary of State, and 
there was finally evolved a convention of occupation, 
known as the “Hughes-Peynado Plan.” This plan was 
accepted by the Dominican people. 

Before concluding this article, the writer cannot refrain 
from referring to the many accusations made against the 
occupying forces of the Military Government, relative to 
their conduct towards the Dominican inhabitants. Re- 
gardless of the most rigid control and the best intentions, 
the history of all military occupations will disclose some 
abuses and errors in judgment. As civil governments are 
not infallible, no more so are military governments, and 
the fact alone, that military occupations ordinarily have 
their inception in the failure of civil processes, make the 
functions of armed occupation exceedingly difficult, and 
peaceful solution of problems often impossible. 

The Military Occupation of Santo Domingo was not 
without the presence of abuses. Again, it is only honest 
to admit that some mistakes were made that could have 
been very well avoided. However, it is contended that 
the Military Government of Santo Domingo was as free 
of abuses as was humanly possible under the circum: 
stances. Moreover, the charges of wholesale atrocities 
culminating in a region of intense terror, which are al- 
leged to have distinguished the American Occupation of 
Santo Domingo, were false and a grave injustice to the 
rank and file of the Marine Corps. Such outrages as 
were committed were sporadic, the acts of individuals, 
deeply deplored by the great majority of officers and 
men. The Military Government has expressed its dis- 
approval of these acts in awarding the most severe pun- 
ishment, when it has been possible to apprehend the of- 
fenders. On the other hand, the patience of the officers 
and men were sorely tried, when as victims of the Do- 
minican agitator they were grossly maligned. The mem- 
bers of the Second Brigade were a force representing law 
and order, and restored public tranquillity to a country, 
whose inhabitants had not enjoyed for generations that 
state of peace so indispensable to happiness and _pros- 
perity. The records of the Brigade stand as proof that 
this task was accomplished under the most trying and 


adverse circumstances, and at a cost of great hardship, 
sickness, bloodshed and death. 

The favorable acceptance of the Hughes-Peynado 
plan of evacuation by the Dominican people served to 
abrogate the powers of the Military Government, and 
functions previously performed by the Military Govern- 
ment were taken over by the new government, which 
although in no way obligated to do so, could under cer- 
tain circumstances solicit the aid of the Occupation. 
This relinquishment of control transformed the Brigade 
into a potential force, whose further employment was 
not only curtailed, but restricted within well defined 
limits. From a puissant force controlling and supervis- 
ing the military affairs and assisting in the civil func- 
tions of the Dominican Republic, the detailed aggree- 
ments entered into between the Dominican Commission 
and American Commissioner, based on the plan of 
evacuation, wholly changed the Brigade’s military com- 
plexion as an armed force in occupation of alien terri- 
tory. The transition was complete and simultaneous 
with the inauguration of the Provisional Government 
on October 21, 1922. 

On June 30, 1922, after numerous conferences held at 
Washington between the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Hughes, and Messrs. Vasquez, Velasquez, Brache and 
Peynado, the first three representing the different polit- 
ical parties in Santo Domingo, and the latter being the 
former Dominican Minister to the United States, agreed 
upon a program of evacuation since known as the 
Hughes-Peynado plan. The salient features of the plan 
were as follows: 

1. A Provisional Government composed of Domini- 
can citizens selected by representative Dominicans 
would be installed to carry out such legislative 
and constitutional reforms as might be deemed 
appropriate and would hold general elections for 
the installation of a permanent government with- 
out the intervention of the Military Government. 

2. Upon the inauguration of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, the Executive Departments of the Domini- 
can Republic would be turned over to the newly 
appointed members of the cabinet and American 
officials in charge of the cabinet offices of the 
Military Government would lend their assistance 
to the respective Secretaries of the State of the 
Provisional Government whenever requested. Fur- 
thermore, the Military Government would deliver 
the National Palace to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, and, at the same time, the Occupying forces 
would be concentrated at one, two or three places 
to be determined by the Military Governor. From 
that date peace and order would be maintained by 
the Dominican National Police under the orders 
of the Provisional Government, except in the case 
of serious disturbances, which in the opinion of 
the Provisional Government and of the Military 
Governor could not be suppressed by the forces 
of the Dominican police. 

3. The Provisional President would designate pleni- 
potentiaries to negotiate a convention containing 
the following provisions: 

a. Recognition by the Dominican Government of 
all executive orders and administrative regula- 
tions promulgated by the Military Government 
and validation of contracts entered into in ac- 
cordance with these orders, with specific rec- 
ognition of the bond issues of 1918 and 1922. 
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b. That the convention of 1907 should remain in 
force so long as the bond issues of 1918 and 
1922 remained unpaid. 

4. Upon the completion of the elections in accor- 
dance with the constitution, the national congress 
would approve the convention and would pass a 
law recognizing the validity of the executive orders. 
Immediately upon taking office, the Constitutional 
President would sign the law ratifying the execu- 
tive orders and the convention, and the military 
forces of the United States would thereupon leave 
the Dominican Republic. 

In order that the United States Government might be 
advised without delay whether the provisions of the 
agreement met with the approval of the majority of the 
Dominican people, the President of the United States 
appointed Mr. Sumner Welles as Commissioner, with the 
rank of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoteniary 
to represent him in the Dominican Republic. The Amer- 
ican Commissioner arrived in Santo Domingo during the 
latter part of July, 1922, and proceeded immediately to 
make a study of conditions, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the views of the Dominican people respecting an 
appropriate agreement with the United States as a result 
of which the armed forces might be withdrawn. He was 
also to compile a definite list of the executive orders 
which the United States Government believed should be 
validated before the disoccupation, and to arrange for 
the details of the plan with modifications or alterations 
whenever greater clarity might be obtained by amend- 
ments. 

The plan of evacuation mentioned by name a Domini 
can Commission consisting of General Horacio Vasquez, 
Don Federico Velasquez, Don Elias Brache, Don Fran- 
cisco Peynado and Monsenor Dr. Adolf Nouel. This 
Commission, a representative body of the Dominican 
people, empowered to make appointments to the offices 
of central power of the Provisional Government and 
given control of certain other powers regulating the 
functions of the Provisional Government, was happily 
composed of the most eminent and best informed men of 
the Republic. 

Negotiations relative to the settlement of the detailed 
arrangements of the Hughes-Peynado plan became the 
matter of almost daily conferences between the American 
Commissioner and the Dominican Commission, soon 
after the arrival of the former in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The appointment and duties of these representatives, 
gave rise to a peculiar and conflicting situation, which, 
however, was soon relieved by a clearer conception of 
the intentions of the plan. 

The Military Government had for several months been 
diligently working out the Proclamation of March 6, 
1922, which provided for the continuance of the military 
occupation until approximately July 1, 1924. This Proc- 
lamation withdrew and annulled the two previous plans 
of evacuation, and stipulated that the Military Govern- 
ment would continue to operate in accordance with the 
Proclamation of November 29, 1916, and, furthermore, 
would continue its program of public works and public 
education, and organization and training of a Dominican 
military force sufficient to preserve order in the Republic 
without the aid of the Military forces of the United 
States. 

In this instance the Military Government had com- 
mitted itself to a definite line of action extending over a 
period of almost two and one-half years, and had been op- 
erating for several months in conformity with a well pre- 
scribed program, when it became known that radical 


changes would have to be instituted immediately in order 
to harmonize with the new plan of evacuation. This con- 
dition was further aggravated by the fact that the Mili- 
tary Government had not been fully apprised of the cir- 
cumstances attending the origin and purposes of the 
Hughes-Peynado plan. Naturally considerable difficulty 
and misunderstanding were encountered in advancing 
the initial steps of the disoccupation, and up to the time 
of installation of the Provisional Government, the Mili- 
tary Government found itself unprepared to cooperate as 
fully as could be wished, even though generously dis- 
posed to render every assistance within reasonable 
bounds. 

Upon the efficacy with which the Provisional Govern- 
ment managed the functions ascribed to it, depended the 
future autonomy of the Dominican people and the right 
to express their desires for self rule in the form of a 
constitutional government. The chief duty of the Pro- 
visional Government was to carry out the terms of the 
plan of evacuation, wherein it was held responsible for 
its acts. To this end, the Military Government was to 
announce that the Provisional Government would as- 
sume from the date of its installation, administrative 
powers to carry out freely the provisions of the plan. 
Virtually speaking this announcement was a delegation 
of authority by the Military Government and with the 
assumption to the control of the affairs of state, the Pro- 
visional Government became the more important party 
to the plan. 

Impelled to strict adherence to the provisions of the 
accepted plan and charged with the proper inception of 
the Provisional Government, the Military Government 
was, nevertheless, the controlling factor in the granting 
of concessions necessary to the inauguration and effec- 
tive functioning of the Provisional Government. ‘The 
Military Government continued to be the real power 
until such time as the reins of the government could be 
turned over to the Provisional Government and all pro- 
posals for the disoccupation were presented to the Mili- 
tary Government for its careful deliberation and action. 
As the Dominican politicians had always nourished 
strong antipathy to enter into negotiations with the 
Military Government, the American Commissioner acted 
as the mediator in the interests of both parties, and by an 
impartial and conciliatory attitude was able to avoid 
numerous disagreements and deadlocks in the opening 
negotiations. 

The Dominican Commission early displayed a tendency 
to reduce the Military Government to a state of im- 
potency, which had it taken shape in the detailed agree- 
ments would most likely have placed the forces of the 
Occupation in an untenable position. This attitude im- 
peratively required the Military Governor to insure the 
Occupation against such encroachments as might leave 
the Occupying forces without sufficient means to guaran- 
tee their physical and moral safety, and at the same time 
be assured that the benefits which had accrued to the 
Dominican people, as result of seven years of Occupa- 
tion, would not be irretrievably lost. Outside of matters 
pertaining to its own protection, the Military Govern- 
ment was actuated by a spirit of conciliation during the 
negotiations, trusting to allay the suspicions of the 
Dominican Commission and incidentally to neutralize the 
unfavorable comments that were sure to emanate from 
a prejudiced and vicious press. 


CONCENTRATION 
The plan of evacuation stated that the Occupying 
forces would be concentrated at one, two or three places 
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as might be determined by the Military Governor. The 
date of concentration was definitely set for October 21, 
1922, on which date the Provisional Government assumed 
control, and at which time the National Palace was va- 
cated by the Military Governor and his cabinet officers. 

While improved conditions had greatly altered the 
unfavorable situation that marked the earlier years of 
the Intervention, it should have been clear to the most 
skeptical that the causes which had originally determined 
the method of garrisoning and disposing the forces of 
the Brigade still existed to a marked degree. 

The concentration of the Brigade necessitated the re- 
lief of numerous outposts by some other force qualified 
to preserve peace and order, and not the mere abandon- 
ment of these stations. A force was being trained and 
crganized for this purpose, but its numerical weakness 
did not permit an immediate and complete relief. For- 
tunately, the disadvantage never developed any serious 
aspects, and was in an appreciable measure mitigated by 
instructions which were received from Washington early 
in June, 1922, directing the prompt concentration of the 
srigade; the relief of the Brigade from the ordinary 
constabulary and police duties by the Policia Nacional 
Dominicana; the reorganization of the Brigade with two 
regiments and the necessary auxiliary units and the rapid 
development and intensive training of the Policia. It is 
presumed that these instructions were issued in anticipa- 
tion of the acceptance of the Hughes-Peynado plan of 
evacuation and were intended to expedite the fulfillment 
of those provisions of the plan that directly referred to 
the concentration of the Occupying forces. 

The location of brigade and regimental headquarters, 
their units, the cost entailed in the assembly of troops, 
the lack of facilities to quarter troops under suitable 
cover and the disturbed conditions in parts of the country 
prohibited the Military Governor from selecting one 
point for the concentration of the Brigade. The choice 
of two points while affording some relief would have 
been extremely unsatisfactory, with no other alternative 
than the assembly of the Fourth Regiment at Puerto 
Plata or the concentration of the regiment at Santiago, 


and the separation of the line of communication with 
the principal port of entry and embarkation. With these 
requisites in mind the Military Governor on or about 
September 1, 1922, decided on three points of concentra- 
tion for the Brigade during the life of the Provisional 
Government, and notified the American Commissioner 
that he had selected the following points: Santo Domin- 
go City and vicinity, Santiago and Puerto Plata. 

Pursuant to instructions previously received, the Bri- 
gade Commander began the concentration on July 1, 
1922, and by October 15, 1922, the Fourth Regiment had 
been assembled at Santiago, less one company and a 
service detachment at Puerto Plata, and all of the out- 
posts of the First Regiment had been drawn in to Santo 
Domingo City and environs, except the Ist Battalion 
(less 44th Company, mounted, at Chicharones), stationed 
at San Pedro de Macoris. The First Regiment was a 
new unit, organized and formed during the period of 
concentration by a consolidation and reduction of the 
Third and Fifteenth Regiments. 

In communicating his decision to the American Com- 
missioner, relative to the number of points of concentra- 
tion, the Military Governor pointed out that on October 
15, 1922, the distribution of the Brigade with the excep- 
tion of Chicharones and San Pedro de Macoris would 
practically comply with the terms of the Hughes-Pey- 
nado plan of evacuation. He further stated, that it was 
not considered wise to withdraw these posts at that time. 
Conditions within the provinces, where these two posts 
were located, were still of such disquieting a nature that 
the withdrawal of the Marines might cause a state of 
local unrest to confront the Provisional Government at 
a most inopportune moment. This statement was based 
on the fact that during the months of May and June, 
1922, one hundred and fifty bandits, including their 
leaders, had surrendered near Chicarones and were 
living in the vicinity under suspended sentences of mili- 
tary commissions, pending good behavior. The bandit 
situation was still delicate, and the leaders, suspicious 
and distrustful, were likely to break their parole on the 
slightest provocation. The Policia was incapable at this 
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time of relieving these posts, or possessed of the assur- 
ance of affording adequate protection to the inhabitants. 
Consequently the presence of Marines in the locality 
would be of great moral assistance to the still untrained 
and numerically weak Policia. 

It was expected that the Dominican Commission would 
oppose some objections to the selection of points of con- 
centration, and when the decision of the Military Gov- 
ernor had been conveyed to them the members of the 
Commission replied that they regretted profoundly that 
the Military Governor should have chosen areas and 
buildings, which were situated within or too near cities as 
important as Puerto Plata, Santiago, and Santo Domingo 
City, especially in and near the latter which was to be 
the seat of the Provisional Government. The Commis- 
sion in this case was quick to appreciate the fact that the 
Military Government still existed, and that it was not 
possible to obtain the end of the Occupation nor the 
amelioration of its effects, except through concentration, 
which, while it might leave the greater part of the 
Dominican territory free from the forces of the Occupa- 
tion and the consequences of martial law, must at the 
same time satisfy the Military Governor in whatever con- 
cerned the security of the military forces. This they 
recognized as his first duty. 

The Commission was disposed to assent to the decision 
of the Military Governor with one exception which is 
noted later, provided the American Commissioner and 
Military Governor believed it possible to reach an agree- 
ment whereby the limits of the areas of concentration, 
not having natural and unmistakable boundaries such as 
the fortresses and storehouses occupied by the military 
forces, would be precisely defined. These areas particu- 
larly referred to camp sites, training centers and ma- 
neuver grounds. In giving their assent the Commission 
also requested the Military Government to lend the serv- 
ices of the wireless stations located in Santo Domingo 
City and Santiago to the Provisional Government. 

The Military Government acceded to these requests. 
Occupied areas within the concentration points were 
carefully located on maps, together with an accurate 
description of the areas. The radio stations were placed 
at the disposal of the Provisional Government for official 
business, under reasonable regulations and _ without 
charge except in so far as such charges were incidental 
to communication outside of the Dominican Republic. 

Realizing the authenticity of the Military Governor’s 
statement as to conditions in the eastern part of the Re- 
public the members of the Commission declared them- 
selves in favor of the retention of the 44th Company, 
mounted, at Chicharones with the necessary base of 
supplies at San Pedro de Macoris, but only until the 
Provisional Government found it convenient and safe to 
replace the Occupying forces in the eastern district by 
forces of the Policia. The relief of these two stations 
was not effected until April, 1924. 

There were other places outside of the points of con- 
centrations, which, though not essential to the American 
forces, were, however, necessary for military purposes 
in the event of disorder. The Brigade had maintained 
twelve aviation landing fields in the Republic, but with 
the withdrawal of the outposts all were abandoned ex- 
cept four at the points of concentration. The Military 
Governor suggested to the American Commissioner that 
the landing fields outside of concentration areas be re- 
tained for emergencies, and that they be maintained in 
condition for landing by the Policia. This suggestion was 
based on the fact that the retention of these landing fields 
would be of considerable importance as a means of quick 


communication with the Policia outposts in the event of 
serious disturbances. When the matter was presented to 
the Commission the members gladly assented and stated 
that they were in perfect accord with the statements and 
proposals made by Military Governor. 

In connection with the holding of occupied areas with- 
in the points of concentration, there was interjected a 
startling feature, which may be of interest to officers, 
who have served in the Republic, as it will give them the 
means of judging the absurd and unreasonable frame of 
mind that at times actuated the members of the Domini- 
can Commission. 

Upon being informed by the Military Governor of the 
areas that would be indispensable to the needs of the 
military forces during the period of concentration, the 
Dominican Commission asked for one change in the re- 
quirements of the Occupation. Their modification re- 
ferred to the retention of Fort Ozama by the Military 
Government during the continuance of the Provisional 
Government. 

The military authorities had attached considerable 
military value to Fort Ozama as it was the principal 
military stronghold of the Republic and had been con- 
tinuously occupied by the armed forces since its seizure 
in 1916. Apparently the members of the Commission 
were not of the same opinion or they desired to infer 
by veiled assertion that the retention of Fort Ozama was 
of no military importance, but was desired solely by the 
forces of Occupation because of its use as a military 
prison. They petitioned the Military Governor to vacate 
and turn the Fort over to the Provisional Government 
on the grounds that the occupancy of the fort, which was 
so near the National Palace, by the forces of the United 
States during the life of the Provisional Government 
would create an unfortunate impression and would de- 
tract very considerably from the prestige of the Pro- 
visional Government. The Commission offered in return 
for this concession any other building which could be 
used as a military prison by the forces of Occupation, or 
in case no such building was available they agreed that 
the Provisional Government would bear the expense of 
the construction of a temporary prison for the use of the 
Occupation. 

The Military Governor promptly refused to accede to 
any such exchange for the reason that it would be mani- 
festly prejudicial to the interests of the Occupation. The 
possession of Fort Ozama assured to the military forces 
certain strategical and tactical advantages. Furthermore, 
the spacious enclosure and buildings of the fort made it 
especially desirable as a depot of supply for troops sta- 
tioned in the southern and eastern districts. 

The fort commanded the one and only sea entrance to 
and from the capital city of the Republic, and furnished 
an excellent covering position for any force withdrawn 
from Santo Domingo City by the sea. In the event of an 
evacuation, troops stationed in or near Santo Domingo 
City must necessarily be withdrawn through the narrow 
defile formed by the mouth of the Ozama River and 
dominated by Fort Ozama. Again it was quite possible 
that some unforeseen contingency might necessitate the 
withdrawal of a larger part of the military forces sta- 
tioned in other parts of the Republic through this same 
exit. Such proved to be the case. Santo Domingo City 
was made the main point of embarkation during the 
evacuation; practically the entire Brigade, personnel and 
materiel, was embarked and loaded at Santo Domingo 
City. 

The position of Fort Ozama also had a tactical signifi- 
cance. Located in the angle formed by the mouth of the 
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Ozama River and the sea, it occupied an interior position 
with relation to the outer defenses of the City. Besides 
giving a feeling of security in the knowledge that the 
Fort was occupied by friendly forces, troops quartered 
therein could be quickly disposed to cover any one of the 
three main avenues leading into the City on the land side. 
The fort also commanded the one and only important 
bridge crossing the Ozama River, which if at any time 
interrupted would have isolated the Observation Squad- 
ron, encamped five miles outside of the City. 

Jeside furnishing a garrison for three hundred men, 
there was stored within the fort, ammunition, equipment 
and other stores valued at $325,000, charged to the Bri- 
gade Quartermaster department. There was no other 
available space or buildings for the troops stationed in 
the fort or for the receipt, storage and issue of depot sup- 
plies. To erect housing facilities for these troops and 
a depot of supplies at some other place could only have 
been executed at a great cost to the United States Gov- 
ernment and which the Marine Corps was hardly in a 
position to meet. 

In his reply to the request of the Commission, com- 
municated to the American Commissioner, the Military 
Governor stated that it did not appear to him that the 
physical nearness of the forces of Occupation should 
be advanced as an objection, and that if it was so ad- 
vanced, he would be inclined to take the attitude that 
this indication would warrant him in insisting on the 
retention of every military post of importance. 


CONCESSIONS MADE BY THE MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 


If grave concern pervaded the minds of the Dominican 
people and politicians as to what would be the attitude 
of the Military Government in cooperating with and as- 
sisting the Provisional Government, their doubts must 
have been dispelled by the restrictions imposed upon the 
forces of Occupation through the concessions made by 
the Military Government relative thereto. 

The concentration of the military forces was the first 
step in the plan of disoccupation and, as observed be- 
fore, it was practically completed prior to the installa- 
tion of the Provisional Government. The permanent 
assembly of the troops within clearly defined points left 
the greater part of the Dominican territory free from the 
presence of the Occupying forces and the consequences 
of martial law, permitting the Policia at the same time to 
assume military control of the vacated areas without the 
interference or influence of the Occupying forces. But 
beside these advantages, the concentration of armed 
forces centralized control with reference to the applica- 
tion and enforcement of those concessions which were to 
be binding on the forces of Occupation. As will be seen 
these concessions were for the most part applicable to 
the conduct, movement and liberty of the military forces. 

Under the active administration of the Military Gov- 
ernment, the military police of the provost department, 
clothed with broad powers of arrest, had been one of the 
primary agents in the preservation of peace and order, 
and had not been particularly popular with the local 
politicians. The Dominican Commission appeared anx- 
ious to regulate the activities and curtail the authority of 
the military police under the regime of the Provisional 
Government. Their efforts in this direction were not 
inconsistent with the plan of evacuation, as it was plainly 
obvious that the duty of maintaining domestic tranquil- 
lity was to devolve upon the Provisional Government. 

The Military Governor consented to a plan whereby 


at the points of concentration the military police would, 
during the life of the Provisional Government, be main 
tained by agreement with the local police in the same 
manner as similar shore patrols were maintained in the 
United States and in all foreign countries whenever 
American sailors or Marines were given liberty. He 
stated that it had been found by experience that such 
arrangements avoided the stirring up of bad feeling be- 
tween the local authorities and Marines or sailors on 
liberty. 

It was further agreed that the military police would 
not be armed with rifles or pistols, but would carry 
patrolmen’s clubs and wear badges indicative of their 
functions as police authorities. The Brigade Commander 
strongly objected to this ruling, feeling that in depriving 
the military police of the use of firearms their lives might 
be unduly endangered in case of serious disorder. 

Shortly after the installation of the Provisional Gov- 
‘rnment, the Military Governor and the Provisional 
President ordered certain officers and officials to meet in 
conference to decide the joint functioning and the ex- 
tent of the duties of the military police of the forces of 
Occupation, the municipal police, and the forces of the 
Policia. The conferring authorities decided that the mu- 
nicipal police and Policia Nacional were not to arrest the 
members of the Occupation, except in such grave cases 
of disorder, as would not admit of delay, but would im- 
mediately inform the military police of the need of action 
and turn the case over to them. In the event of arrests 
of Dominicans under circumstances involving members 
of the Occupation, other than in cases of overt acts com- 
mitted against the forces of Occupation, it was deemed 
advisable to allow either the municipal police or the 
Policia to handle the affair. With the exception of the 
case above noted the military police were not to make 
an arrest nor to interfere in the arrest of a Dominican, 
unless requested by the municipal police or Policia 
Nacional. 

3oth the Military Governor and the Provisional Gov- 
ernment agreed to the proposals made by the above offi- 
cials which were definite and high minded in their pur- 
poses. They proved to be of great value in establishing 
a perfect feeling of cooperation, and developed a spirit 
of harmony among the various police agencies which 
endured during the life of the Provisional Government. 

Naturally, it was to be assumed that the Dominican 
Commission would demand some restriction on the in- 
dividual movements of the members of the Occupation 
outside of the camp areas and in places not designated as 
points of concentration. The Military Governor was 
prepared to accede to their requests with certain reserva- 
tions. When the members of the Dominican Commission 
expressed themselves in the matter, it was mutually de- 
cided that the enlisted members of the Occupation in 
any one point of concentration would not be given leave 
to stroll around except in the city which was nearest to 
or in which their respective camps were located, and that 
then they would not be given leave to stroll around ex- 
cept with the understanding that they be disarmed. 

There were, however, certain modifications to these 
restrictions, which were agreed to by the Commission. 
Organization commanders were authorized to issue spe- 
cial passes to enlisted men in a duty status passing be- 
yond the liberty limits of the points of concentration. 
In connection with the preservation of the health and 
morale of the forces of Occupation, hunting and picnic 
parties were allowed access to specified localities under 
the proper regulations. No restrictions were to be placed 
on the movements of officers at any time. 
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In their eagerness to restrain the movements of the 
military forces, the members of the Commission made a 
singular disclosure in their distrust of and lack of con- 
fidence in the Military Government; the intention to 
cooperate whole heartedly in bringing about the dis- 
occupation. On this occasion, they requested that the 
Military Government confine the members of the forces 
of Occupation to their quarters on the day or days of the 
national elections. As there was seemingly no reason or 
precedent for such an unusual demand, the request of the 
Commission was received with undisguised amazement 
by the Occupation and met with the indignant protest otf 
the Military Governor. But because the Military Gover- 
nor appreciated the importance of eliminating all ob- 
stacles that might preclude the holding of the elections 
and to remove all causes for future grievances which 
might be used to show bias on the part of the Military 
Government tending to frustrate the plan of evacua- 
tion, the wishes of the Commission were finally granted. 

The Military Governor’s answer to the Commission 
was noteworthy as an example of the forceful and un- 
equivocal manner in which he habitually outlined the 
stand of the Occupation when he believed his assent or 
rejection to a concession vitally concerned the prestige 
or interest of the Occupation. In reading the Military 
Governor’s reply in this instance, it should be remem- 
bered that the Occupation had been made unnecessarily 
obnoxious to a large portion of the native population by 
the machinations of the politicians, regardless of all ef- 
forts on the part of the Military Government to develop 
and improve conditions within the Republic and estab- 
lish cordial relations with the inhabitants. 

Confirming a statement previously made to the Ameri- 
can Commissioner that some other requests, which had 
been made by the Commission showed on their part an 
undue interest in attempting to regulate the personal 
behavior of the forces of Occupation, the Military Gov- 
ernor went on to say: “You are aware of the continuous 
effort on our part to bring about and to maintain good 
relations with all the inhabitants of the Republic. All 


intimations on the part of the Commission, or any other 
responsible or irresponsible persons, that our physical 
presence anywhere embarrasses now, or will embarrass 
them in the future conduct of their Government, have 
no real foundation, and shows a desire on their part not 
to meet us in our efforts to maintain good relations. If 
the Commission desires good relations to be maintained 
it is incumbent on it to change its attitude in this re- 
spect and to produce a change of attitude throughout the 
country by announcing that the policy of the Provisional 
Government will be to maintain good relations with the 
personnel of the forces of Occupation. The criterion of 
such good relations will be to accord them the same treat- 
ment as would be accorded the military forces of any 
other country with which Santo Domingo is at peace. 
The members of the forces of Occupation, while under 
military discipline, are human beings and American 
citizens and this fact must be borne in mind in any agree- 
ment as to their personal movements. I desire to have 
it understood that I deem it my duty to interpret our 
presence here in terms of freedom rather than in terms of 
restriction.” 

Prior to elections, which were completed in one day, 
orders were issued restricting the military forces to their 
camp areas or barracks, except in so far as it was neces- 
sary for a few officers and men to traverse the streets in 
performance of duties involving military police func- 
tions and the supply and administration of the various 
commands. And even in these cases the officers and men 
were instructed to carefully avoid the vicinity of the 
polling booths. 

One more concession that may be worthy of mention 
concerned the custody of civil prisoners. Three of the 
larger prisons of the Republic were situated within Fort- 
elezas San Felipe and San Luis at Puerto Plata and 
Santiago, respectively, and Fort Ozama at Santo Do- 
mingo City. These forts, held by the military forces, 
had continued to be used as places of confinement for 
civil prisoners under the custody of the military forces. 
Ordinarily from four to five hundred civil prisoners were 
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imprisoned within these forts. When the Military Gov- 
ernment signified its unwillingness to surrender Fort 
Ozama to the Provisional Government, the Commission 
found itself unable to make specific provisions for ac- 
ceptance of the civil prisoners, because no other suitable 
buildings were available for incarceration. The Military 
Governor knowing full well the difficulty of the situation, 
agreed to keep, guard, and police the prisoners in these 
three localities, for a period not to exceed three months 
after the inauguration of the Provisional Government, 
this to enable that Government to make arrangements to 
confine these prisoners elsewhere. 

The Commission expressed its appreciation of the 
courteous offer of the Military Governor and further re- 
quested that arrangements be made so that in the event 
the Provisional Government should discover it im- 
possible to find within three months adequate buildings 
to be used as jails, that the time be extended. In a sub- 
sequent agreement the wishes of the Commission in this 
matter were complied with. Arrangements were made 
several months after the installation of the Provisional 
Government to turn over the prison at Forteleza San 
Felipe to a force of the Policia. The few civil prisoners 
confined in Forteleza San Luis were transferred to the 
public carcel in Santiago, but the prison at Fort Ozama, 
with some three hundred civil prisoners, was not turned 
over to the Dominican authorities until July 12, 1924, the 
day of the inauguration of the Constitutional Government. 


CONCESSIONS MADE BY THE DOMINICAN 
COMMISSION 


The members of the Dominican Commission, fully 
aware that the Military Government would insist on cer- 
tain protective reservations, were prepared to oppose or 
accede to the demands of the Military Governor. To 
have selfishly adhered to an inexorable attitude would 
have protracted the installation of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and kindled a spirit of disaffection among the 
Dominican people. The Military Governor’s concilia- 
tory stand in yielding to the wishes of the Commission, 
exemplified in the restriction imposed upon the forces 
of Occupation, served to induce the Commission to act 
in a similar generous manner. 

Before negotiations had been formally opened between 
the American Commissioner and the Dominican Com- 
mission, the Military Governor and the Brigade Com- 
mander had formulated ideas as to the precautions that 
would have to be observed in meeting the physical and 
moral requirements of the Occupation. Had these offi- 
cers inadvertently omitted to place important matters 
before the Commission prior to the final adjustment of 
all agreements, the Military Government would have 
found itself in the embarrassing position of soliciting 
the aid of the American Minister, accredited to the Do- 
minican Republic, or making overtures to the Pro- 
visional Government, when apparently that government 
had not been empowered to enter into agreements. Every 
possible contingency that might occur during the life of 
the Provisional Government was analyzed with the ob- 
ject of finding satisfactory solutions. 

One of the first problems to be presented to the Do- 
minican Commission was the subject of provost courts, 
and the continuance of their jurisdiction during the life 
of the Provisional Government. A system of provost 
courts had been instituted by the Military Government 
soon after the declaration of the Intervention, for the 
purpose of trying all civil offenders for violations of 
military law, executive orders and rules of the Military 


Government. Trials by these courts in most instances 
had included offenses for illegal possession of firearms, 
violations of the censorship rules, banditry and armed 
opposition. But with the installation of the Provisional 
Government, it was manifest that the Military Govern- 
ment could no longer exercise control over the possession 
and traffic of firearms, nor would the censorship laws 
be in anyway applicable. Banditry had ceased to exist 
prior to the installation of the new government. 

Nothwithstanding the lack of jurisdiction over certain 
classes of offenses, there were still plausible reasons for 
asking for the continuance of the provost court system 
until such time as the Constitutional Government had 
been installed. While the number of provost courts had 
been comparatively few after the cessation of banditry, 
the Military Governor believed that there would be a 
decided increase in the number of offenses against the 
Occupation, if the inhabitants knew that they were im- 
mune from trial by provost courts. Furthermore, it 
would be absurd to expect the civil courts of an occupied 
country, where even the ordinary processes of the civil 
law were slow, to press the prosecution of offenses against 
the members of the Occupation. 

Other ominous possibilities might have had their in- 
ception in the failure to retain the provost court system 
for the trial of civil offenders against the Military Gov- 
ernment. Aside from the practicability of persuading 
the civil courts to try these cases, the failure to prosecute 
offenses against members of the Occupation would have 
rapidly led to ill feeling on the part of the members of 
the Occupation towards the inhabitants. The situation 
would have been fraught with danger. 

The issue was a vital one. Provost courts had been 
condemned and pronounced illegal on numerous occa- 
sions by the inhabitants. The Commission was at first 
strongly disinclined to accept the Military Governor’s 
recommendations, but finally stated that if the forces of 
Occupation felt that in being deprived of the powers of 
provost courts they would not be protected against 
physical aggressions perpetrated against them or their 
appurtenances, the Commission would no longer persist 
in its objections. In the same reply the Commission 
could not forego the opportunity to artfully imply that 
regrettable conflicts might be provoked should the forces 
of Occupation in the absence of provost courts be in- 
clined to punish, violently and arbitrarily, insults and 
assaults which the members thereof might individually 
sustain. 

It was consequently agreed that the jurisdiction of the 
provost courts would be limited in the following manner : 

“The sole class of cases over which the jurisdiction 
of the Provost Courts will extend, once the Provisional 

Government is installed and until the subsequent Con- 

stitutional Government is installed, with the consequent 

evacuation of the American forces of Occupation, will 
be such kinds of offenses as comprise defamation of 
character, verbal insults and physical assaults com- 
mitted against the persons of the members of 
the Military Government, or against the persons of 
the members of the American Forces of Occupation; 
or such kinds of offenses as comprise theft of property 
belonging to the Military Government or to the Amer- 
ican Forces of Occupation; or to the members of the 

Military Government or to the members of the Amer- 

ican Forces of Occupation. 

“In addition, there will be eliminated, in any event, 
from the jurisdiction of the Provost Courts, all mem- 
bers of the Executive, Legislative and Judicial Powers 
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of the Provisional Government; all officials and em- 

ployees of the Provisional Government; all members 

of the Constituent Assembly; and all members of the 

Clergy.” 

Along with the above agreement it seemed advisable 
though not essential to define the status of military of- 
fenders as to trial in order to avoid future misunder- 
standing, and to disabuse the Dominican Commission and 
the Provisional Government of any erroneous impressions 
they might entertain as to right of jurisdiction in these 
cases. The Commission stated that it recognizeed the 
Military Government’s prerogatives to try by the mili- 
tary courts members of the forces of Occupation for all 
offenses regardless of their character. In other words, 
the forces of the Occupation would not be amenable to 
trial by the civil courts of the land for offenses com- 
mitted against the inhabitants. Moreover, the exercise of 
this power was to suffer no interruption during the life 
of the Provisional Government irrespective of any change 
in the composition of the Dominican Commission or in 
the representation of the Government of the United States. 

The Military Governor had not interposed objections 
to the restrictions placed upon the individual movements 
of members of the Occupation, particularly in those cases 
where the members of the forces were temporarily free 
from the immediate military control of the authorities. 
However, the Military Governor did not believe that the 
same restrictions as cited in individual cases should like- 
wise pertain to the movements of collective organized 
groups of the Occupation, either within or outside of the 
concentration areas, when properly commanded. 

The Military Governor, therefore, requested that in 
order to preserve the health and morale of the forces of 
Occupation and to permit the necessary interchange and 
transportation of personnel and material, that unrestricted 
access to all roads and trails be granted, as well as trans- 
portation by rail of such men and material as might be 
desired. The Military Governor amended his request by 
agreeing to notify competent authorities of the Provisional 
Government of all movements of personnel prior to the 
actual movement. 

No trouble was encountered in securing the Com- 
mission’s consent to these movements, and a clause was 
formally incorporated in the detailed agreements grant- 
ing free access to all roads, trails and railroads within the 
Republic. After the Provisional Government had been 
installed, movements of personnel whether for the pur- 
pose of training, transfer, or recreation were communi- 
cated to the Provisional President twenty-four hours prior 
to starting, specifying the hour of departure, destination 
and probable return. 

The same arrangements had to be made for the subse- 
quent use of numerous appurtenances of the Military 
Government, which might be classed as military necessi- 
ties. In the eight years of intervention, the Military Gov- 
ernment had established and maintained lines of commu- 
nications and routes of supply and had acquired certain 
other accessories relative to the service of supply, that 
could not be surrendered until the military forces had 
been evacuated. Some of these accessories were Domini- 
can property and it was only fitting that the Commis- 
sion be consulted on the matter of their future use. The 
Commission, without preliminaries, accorded to the Mili- 
tary Government during the term of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment free access to and use of wharves, docks and 
store houses, and access to the Dominican telegraph lines. 
The Military Government’s system of telephone lines 
within the various concentration areas were also to be 


free from all interference or molestation from outside 
sources, 


POLICIA NACIONAL DOMINICANA 


No other feature of the disoccupation plan received 
greater consideration, or was more discussed, or the sub- 
ject of more varied and diversified opinion, than the 
Policia Nacional Dominicana. ‘The institution and or- 
ganization of a Policia was secondary only to the instal- 
lation of the Provisional Government, and as a perma- 
nent establishment was even more important. In _ re- 
calling the sad experiences of the Dominican people with 
armed revolutions and the internal and foreign complica- 
tion resulting therefrom, there arose a strong feeling in 
many quarters that the destiny of the Dominican Republic 
might well rest on the organization of an efficient and 
loyal National Police force. Without the services of 
such a force it was highly problematical if any Constitu- 
tional Government, however strongly organized, could 
guarantee in an effective and positive manner the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the Republic. 

The Policia was a function of the Military Government 
created by its orders, and organized, trained and em- 
ployed under the direction of the Brigade Commander. 
Once the Policia was taken under discussion, the ex- 
ercise of control of this force during the life of Provi- 
sional Government became the principal point in debate. 
The Military Governor’s views were based on_ the 
strength, degree of training, and probable efficiency of the 
Policia and its ability to maintain peace and order under 
the direction of the Provisional President. The Domini- 
can Commission’s contentions as to control were founded 
partly on pride and ignorance of military requirements, 
but more on the inclination to alienate the Provisional 
Government from too close an official relationship with 
the Military Government. 

The stand taken by the Commission as to the turnover 
of the Policia was well supported by the plan of evacua- 
tion, which explicitly specified “that from the date of the 
installation of the Provisional Government, peace and 
order will be maintained by the Dominican National 
Police under the orders of the Provisional Government, 
except in case of serious disturbances, which in the opin- 
ion of the Provisional Government and the Military Gov- 
ernor, cannot be supported by the forces of the Dominican 
Police.” The tenor of this clause left no room for argu- 
ment, and removed without question all misapprehension 
as to unity of command or the division of control of the 
Policia forces. But, nevertheless, there were vital inter- 
ests at stake which could not be lightly overlooked in the 
transfer of control of the Policia. 

The first intimation of the Commission’s real intention 
in regard to the Policia was received through the Amer- 
ican Commissioner, who in a letter to the Military Gov- 
ernor, dated August 1, 1922, stated he realized, as did the 
Dominican leaders, that American officers serving in the 
Policia could not, once the Provisional Government was 
installed, take orders from that Government, and that his 
solution of the difficulty, which was acceptable to the 
Commission, would be as follows: 

“That the Dominican officers of the Policia Nacional 
Dominicana now receiving training be sent at once into 
the Policia Nacional to commence work before the in- 
stallation of the Provisional Government ; 

“That some arrangement, by concentration of au- 
thority or otherwise, be made, which will make it pos- 
sible for all the American officers in the Policia Na- 
cional Dominicana to be withdrawn upon the installa- 
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tion of the Provisional Government, and that from 
that time on, the Policia Nacional Dominicana be offi- 
cered solely by Dominicans. In this way conflict of 
authority with regard to the Policia Nacional Do- 
minicana will be avoided, the political leaders to agree 
to see that a sufficient number of suitable young Do- 
minicans undertake a course of training immediately, 
under the Military Government, so that the number of 

Dominican officers may be constantly increased after 

the installation of the Provisional Government.” 

This meant the establishment of an officer’s training 
camp, which it was implied would be under the sole 
jurisdiction of the Military Government after the Pro- 
visional Government was installed and that it would be 
left entirely to the officers in charge of this camp to de- 
termine the fitness of the student officers to undertake 
their duties in the Policia. No mention was made as to 
the training of enlisted personnel. It was admitted that a 
considerable amount of efficiency would be lost by the 
adoption of this plan, and that Provisional Government 
would be confronted by an unsatisfactory situation, but 
that time did not permit of a better solution. 

The Military Governor, with only altruistic motives in 
mind, pointed out in his reply the grave danger of mak- 
ing so instant and radical a change. He stated the Do- 
minican leaders had rejected the Proclamation of June 
14, 1921, which proposed the establishment of an American 
Military Mission, charged with the duty of securing the 
competent organization of a native constabulary force. Af- 
ter this offer had been rejected, the Military Governor, on 
February 21, 1922, further advised the Dominican leaders 
that he had been instructed by the United States Govern- 
ment to make a final concession relative to the Military 
Mission. This concession was to take the form of the 
omission of the military mission with the understanding 
that the United States would maintain a Legation Guard 
of United States Marines until such a time as the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Dominican Government 
agreed that public order was adequately safeguarded by 
the Dominican Constabulary. This condition, of course, 
was to obtain after the Occupying forces had been with- 
drawn from the Republic, with the exception of the Le- 
gation Guard. 

This offer was also refused, and led to the annulment 
of the Proclamation of June 14, 1921, and the announce- 
ment that the Military Government would continue to op- 
erate in accordance to the original Proclamation of No- 
vember 29, 1916. The Military Governor had estimated 
that not less than two years from July 1, 1922, would be 
required to recruit and train an adequate Dominican 
military force. The task set within this time was to re- 
cruit the Policia to a strength of ninety officers and twelve 
hundred men, and to adequately train them in their mili- 
tary and civil duties. This comparatively small total was 
conditioned on the completion of the main highways, 
which with the proper transportation facilities would 
make the Policia a highly mobile force. The Dominican 
leaders had been acquainted with the Military Gover- 
nor’s ideas to this effect, but had maintained an obdurate 
silence. 

In a later reply, the Military Governor remarked that 
when the Agreement of June 30, 1922, had been ap- 
proved, committing the United States to turn over the 
Policia to the Provisional Government, that it was as- 
sumed that the President of the United States had been 
informed or led to believe that the Policia was sufficiently 
organized and trained to maintain peace and order within 
the Republic, but such was not the case. At the time the 


Policia was under discussion the actual strength of the 
Policia was twenty-four native officers and about seven 
hundred enlisted men. Systemized methods of training 
were not started until January, 1922, when two training 
centers, one located at Jaina and the other at Santiago, 
were established. On August 15, 1922, the original six 
hundred men of the Policia had received a two months 
course of recruit training. Prior to this twenty of the 
twenty-four native officers had been given a four months’ 
course of intensive training. About this same time, plans 
had been made to secure an additional sixty officers, ten 
from the enlisted force and fifty from civil life. On 
August 1, 1922, sixty had been found mentally and 
physically qualified for a probationary course, and on 
August 15 were organized into a class for military in- 
struction at the Jaina training center. The Military Gov- 
ernment had intended to give these cadets a practical and 
theoretical course of instruction covering one year and 
also during the last half of the year utilize their services 
as instructors for the enlisted men. 

Such then was the status of the Policia, when the Com- 
mission requested the turnover as outlined. It will be 
readily seen that any radical change in command would 
completely disrupt the plans made by the Military Govern- 
ment, and upon which hung the future integrity of the 
Dominican Republic. 

The Policia was in no position to recruit and train 
some ninety-officers and twelve hundred men, let alone 
garrison the Dominican Republic, a mission which for- 
merly called for the services of twenty-five hundred ma- 
rines. Training at this critical period was of the utmost 
importance, and the facilities and means to attain a high 
state of military efficiency were not to be found within the 
Policia. Without the proper training the Policia was not 
capable of meeting the one requirement, namely, the 
ability to preserve peace and order (assuming all Amer- 
ican officers were withdrawn from the organization). 

The Military Governor offered the following solution, 
which is quoted in whole: 

“From the date of the inauguration of the Provi- 
sional Government, peace and order will be maintained 
by the P. N. D., except in the case of serious distur- 
bances which in the opinion of the Provisional Presi- 
dent and the Military Governor cannot be suppressed 
by the forces of the P. N. D. From the date of the 
installation of the Provisional Government, and until 
the completion of six months training of the class of 
Dominican cadets, commencing on or about August 15, 
1922, the P. N. D. will be officered by the present 
corps of Dominican officers supplemented by the neces- 
sary United States officers, and will. be under the com- 
mand of the Military Governor, who will make such 
disposition of the troops as is desired by the Provi- 
sional President and which the Provisional President 
may consider necessary to preserve peace and order. 
At the conclusion of the six months training and not 
later than February 23, 1923, all commissions of 
United States Marine and United States Navy medical 
officers in the P. N. D. will be vacated; all connection 
of the Military Government with the P. N. D. will be 
severed, and the P. N. D. will be turned over to the 
command of the Provisional President. The Provisional 
President will select and commission as of that date, and 
thereafter as necessary, such officeers as he desires to 
make the quota of officers for the P. N. D. He shall 
agree that the enlisted strength of the P. N. D. during 
the life of the Provisional Government shall not exceed 


1,200 men.” 
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Shortly after the above proposal was submitted and be- 
fore the Dominican Commission could reply thereto, the 
Military Governor stated, that he would desire to know 
from the Provisional Government what guarantees it 
could give to meet its engagement to maintain peace and 
order, since he was required to step in if the Provisional 
Government failed, and would employ United States 
troops after the failure had occurred. The Military Gov- 
ernor further stated, that should it become necessary to 
call on the Military Government to maintain peace and 
order, conditions might be such that bloodshed would en- 
sue, both American and Dominican, and that failure to 
take every reasonable precaution to avoid such a con- 
tingency would be extremely discreditable to all con- 
cerned. Furthermore, that the United States could have 
no excuse for deliberately entering into an agreement 
which would make the maintenance of peace and order a 
conjectural proposition. 

It is not known whether such a contingency as pre- 
sented by the Military Governor had ever occurred to the 
members of the Dominican Commission, but it was suffi- 
cient to force them to immediate and definite action. 
While they were not willing to accept the proposal made 
by the Military Governor relative to the status of the 
Policia, undeer the Provisional Government, they sub- 
mitted a counter proposal whereby the Military Govern- 
ment would continue to train both the officers and the 
enlisted men during the life of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, but with the reservation that the Provisional Gov- 
ernment would have full control over all forces in the 
field. Although this plan presented the objectionable fea- 
ture of creating dual command, the Military Government, 
having no desire to further delay proceedings, accepted. 
The following agreement was formulated: 

“That the training of officers and recruits of the 
Policia Nacional Dominicana continue during the pe- 
riod of the Provisional Government in the present 
training centers at Santiago and Jaina, Santo Domingo, 
under the sole jurisdiction of the Military Govern- 
ment.” 

When the above agreement was signed, the Military 
Governor directed the Commandant of the Policia to pre- 
pare a plan which would provide for the division of the 
Policia into two forces, one to be known as the Field 
Force and the other as the Training Center Force. The 
plan was submitted to the Military Governor and _ the 
Brigade Commander, approved by them, and then taken 
up by the American Commissioner with the members of 
the Dominican Commission and voted on by them in 
detail. 

The plan besides reiterating that the Training Centers 
would operate directly under the Military Governor (in- 
cluding personnel, sites and material) further prescribed 
the number of native officers and enlisted men to be un- 
der training at one time; the number of American officers 
necessary to form an instructional staff; the method of 
commissioning American officers serving with the Train- 
ing Centers; and the allotment of a separate budget for 
the maintenance and upkeep of the Centers. It was pro- 
posed that the Commandant of the Training Centers, un- 
der the Military Governor, was to have absolute con- 
trol of the forces of the Policia employed in connection 
with the Training Centers as well as the personnel un- 
der instruction. Discipline was to be maintained by reg- 
ulations issued by the Military Government and personnel 
of the Policia sentenced by courts-martial to discharge or 
confinement were to be turned over to the Field Force for 
the execution of the sentence. 


To assure a regular flow of personnel to the Training 
Centers it was resolved that upon the completion of a 
period of training, the officers and the men of the Policia 
would be transferred to the Field Force for duty and a 
similar number would be returned from the Field Force 
for instruction. 

The plan also provided for the joint functioning of the 
Training Center Force and the Field Force. Under the 
provisions of the plan it was decided to have as the nor- 
mal strength of the forces on the Training Centers, one 
third of the entire strength of the Policia. The Field 
Force was to be commanded by a native officer acting 
directly under the Provisional Government, and would be 
employed in the maintenance of peace and order, and the 
enforcement of the laws of the Republic. The Training 
Center Force was to be occupied exclusively in training, 
except that in case of the suppression of disturbances, 
actual or anticipated, which necessitated the services of 
a larger force than the Field Force could mobolize. In 
this case the Military Governor would direct, upon the re- 
quest of the Provisional President, the temporary detach- 
ment of such part of the Training Center Force to the 
Field Force as might be required to suppress the dis- 
turbance. The Commandant of the Training Centers was 
to have no control over such detached forces until they 
were returned by the Commandant of the Field Forces. 
In order to adequately police the Republic and prevent 
any disorder at the voting polls such a disposition was 
made during the national election, on March 15, 1924. 

At the time of the installation of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, October 21, 1922, there were actually in the 
Policia seventy-eight native officers and one thousand and 
four enlisted men, and at the end of the year the organ- 
ization was fully recruited. Briefly the training of the 
Policia was considered under two phases. The first and 
most important one was to develop discipline, morale, self 
confidence, esprit de corps, and a thorough grounding 
in the primary drills, in order to permit the Policia to 
successfully handle the elections. This phase included the 
education of the general public to have confidence in the 
force, which had been sadly lacking in the past. The 
success of this training was probably best reflected dur- 
ing the national elections, which were held under the 
supervision of the Policia without a single case of dis- 
order. 

The second phase of the instruction began with the 
elections on Marsh 15, 1924, and extended to July 12, 
1924, when the Constitutional Government was inaugu- 
rated. During this period the training was continued, 
consolidating what had already been accomplished, and 
going further into the advanced work. Generally, the 
forces of the Policia spent at least three months out of 
nine at the Training Centers. The character of duty in 
the field, together with the fact that the Field Force was 
widely separated in detachments, resulted in deteriora- 
tion in military efficiency and discipline, necessitating 
as much time as possible be spent at the Training Cen- 
ters. It was a fixed rule not to draw in company organ- 
izations intact for training, but to select details made up 
from the twelve company organizations. Not only did 
this avoid wholesale relief, but also was the means of 
acquainting all the officers and men with each other and 
naturally tended towards homogeneity. 

It might be worthy to note, as the Military Governor 
had predicted, that two years from July 1, 1922, would be 
required to recruit and train an adequate Dominican 
Police force. On July 12, 1924, when the Training Cen- 
ters were turned over to the Constitutional Government 
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the majority of the members of the Policia had acquired 
discipline, a pride in self and their organization, loyalty 
to country, and a keen perception of their duties as con- 
cerned the future. By their aptitude and eagerness to 
learn and by their willingness to obey with good humor, 
they have won the lasting admiration of all American 
officers, who have witnessed their efforts and accomplish- 
ments. They only ask to be honestly led, and for the ex- 
clusion from their ranks of all extraneous and pernicious 
influences which must destroy their morale. Any failure of 
the organization, should it occur, will not come from with- 
in, but will emanate from sources over which the Policia 
will have no control. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the Commandant of 
the Training Centers and his officers. Acting in conjunc- 
tion with a far sighted policy they were able to discern the 
problems that lay ahead and apply the proper methods. 
It was not a question of teaching expertness in drill and in 
the use of the weapons, but the building up of an organiza- 
tion that would fill all the requirements of a National Con- 
stabulary Force whose loyalty would unquestionably be 
equal to any emergency. 

Not all of this could have been possible had it not been 
for thé unstinted support and cooperation that was given 
by the Provisional Government. Certain high officials of 
that Government displayed unusual interest in the de- 
velopment of the Policia and were never niggardly in 
rendering assistance. 

Negotiations have been under way for several weeks 
looking to the retention of the Policia Training Centers 
under American supervision by the Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, but no definite understanding has as yet been 
reached. From all intimations, the conditions to be pro- 
posed by the Dominican Government will not make it 
possible for any American officers to accept or continue a 
duty whose success is far from being assured. 


CONCLUSION 


The detailed agreements entered into between the Mili- 
tary Government and the Dominican Commission were 
rigidly observed by the Occupation and the Provisional 
Government. There is not a single violation of any con- 
cession on record. All concessions that referred to the 
joint functioning of the Military Government and the 
Provisoinal Government were published to the forces of the 
Occupation for their information and guidance. An in- 
timate knowledge of the status of both governments was in- 
dispensable, in order that everyone might act intelligently 
and without fear of exceeding their rights or privileges. 
Much must be ascribed to the cordial cooperation and 
friendly spirit that have at all times pervaded the relations 
between the Military Government and Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and no less to the exemplary conduct of the per- 
sonnel of the Occupation. 

While the writer has refrained from drawing person- 
alities into this article, he feels justified in mentioning the 
name of Mr. Vicini Burgos, ex-President of the Provi- 
sional Government, for it has been due to his disinterested- 
ness and integrity that made the Plan of Evacuation a 
reality. His administration was remarkable for the ab- 
sence of viciousness, partiality, and the waste of govern- 
ment funds; his office was a public trust, inviolable and ir- 
reproachable. He came into office without political affilia- 
tions or political promises and left without having com- 
promised himself politically. He conducted himself with- 
out fear, being ever ready to bear the responsibility which 


devolved upon him, and by his efforts in cooperating with 
the Military Government in bringing about the National 
Elections and the Evacuation of the Republic has gained 
for himself a name which will long be remembered in 
Dominican history. 

With dignity, without any disorder, and with an ap- 
parent access of friendly feeling for the forces of the 
Occupation, the elected President, Horacio Vasquez and 
the Vice-President Elect, Frederick Velasquez were inaug- 
urated at 10:30 a.m., July 12, 1924. Where the Military 
Government had existed in name only during the life of 
the Provisional Government the Occupation was now com- 
pletely dissolved and its forces became in every sense of 
the word friendly troops quartered in the territory of a 
foreign nation. An obligation now rested with the United 
States Government to withdraw her military forces as 
expeditiously as possible. 

On June 5, 1924, instructions were received from the 
Secretary of the Navy directing, in view of information 
received from the State Department that the Constitutional 
Government would be installed sometime between July 1 
and July 10, 1924, that arrangements would be made as 
soon as possible to evacuate the forces of Occupation. A 
day later detailed instructions were received from the Ma- 
jor General Commandant, directing the organization of 
the 3rd Battalion, 6th Regiment, for duty at Guan- 
tanamo, Cuba; the reorganization of the Fourth Regi- 
ment with a strength of four-hundred and sixteen en- 
listed men for transfer to San Diego, California; the 
transfer of Observation Squadron (1) to San Diego, 
California; the organization of a West Coast Casual 
Company for transfer to the west coast of the United 
States, and the transfer of sixteen officers and nine 
enlisted men to First Brigade, Haiti. With the excep- 
tion of the officers attached to the above units, and 
three officers ordered to the Virgin Islands, the remain- 
der of the personnel of the Brigade was to be trans- 
ferred to the east coast of the United States. 

3y July 15, 1924, these units had been fully organized 
and waiting transfer to their new stations. On July 18, 
1924, the 3rd Battalion, 6th Regiment, consisting of 
fifteen officers and three hundred and eight enlisted 
men were transferred to Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and 
by this date there had been returned to the east coast 
of the United States seven hundred and eighty-two offi- 
cers and men. Observation Squadron (1) will be trans- 
ferred to San Diego on or about July 30, 1924, and the 
Fourth Regiment and West Coast Casual Company on 
August 8, 1924. Upon the completion of these transfers 
there will be remaining in the Republic two East Coast 
Casual Companies, one located at Puerto Plata, and the 
other at Santo Domingo City, consisting of approxi- 
mately eighteen officers and one hundred and fifty en- 
listed men. These two companies are composed of de- 
tails concerned with the service of supply, transporta- 
tion, pay and communication and will remain until 
about August 30, 1924, to settle the last affairs of the 
Occupation. 

On November 29, 1916, a Military Government was 
proclaimed in the Dominican Republic. By the end of 
August 1924, the last of the forces of Occupation will 
have departed from the Republic. We came to a State 
rife with revolution, bankrupt, ungoverned and mis- 
managed. We have left a State enjoying peace, and 
with a loyal, well disciplined military force, with roads, 
schools, hospitals—in short with every promise for the 
future of a stable government. 
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THE OLD BEAR OF THE NORTH 


(Continued from page 21) 


away. Three of the party started off after them and 
as the dogs finally tired of running in the deep snow, 
the herd was caught and driven back. One of the 
cows was so badly injured it had to be killed.” 


ATTACKS BY WOLVES 


Attacks by wolves resulted in the loss of a number 
of deer. Out of 448 at the start, they arrived at Point 
Barrow, March 29, 1898, with only 382 reindeer. 

Picture the arrival of this caravan at Point Barrow. 
No modern method of communication prepared the dis- 
tressed men or the Eskimos for what must have ap- 
peared nearly in light of a miracle. The spectre of 
starvation no longer loomed, skins were now available 
for warm clothing and fresh meat would alleviate their 
scorbutic condition. The official records state a most 
hearty welcome greeted the saviors. 

Following is an extract from the official report of 
Surgeon S. J. Call: “Coming to the old ‘Kelly House,’ 
the worst state of affairs among the whalers existed. 
The 70 to 80 men there were in a most pitiable con- 
dition. Their white,, emaciated faces looked like spec- 
ters as they peered at us from their cold, dark frosty 
berths. They were in all stages of weakness, exhaus- 
tion and despair. Four cases of scurvy had devel- 
oped, two of which were in the dangerous stage of the 
disease; others complained of dysentery, loss of appe- 
tite, and insomnia. The remedy was close at hand, and 
consisted of removal, better food and clothing, and the 
enforcement of hygienic regulations and exercise. ‘The 
scurvy patients were placed upon an increasing diet of 
fresh meat, and tincture of iron and lime juice pre- 
scribed. Before the month of April had passed, all of 
the seriously sick men were able to be out and take 
the prescribed exercise.” This account verifies the find- 
ings of Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson; that is raw fresh meat 
is a preventative as well as a cure for scurvy. 


GoLtp MEDALS 


Congress awarded to the three officers who made the 
long overland journey to Point Barrow, gold medals, 
testifying to their heroic service. Crews of the fol- 
lowing whaling vessels were saved: Orca, Jesse H. Free- 
man, Belvidere, Newport, Rosario, Navarch, Fearless, 
and Jeanie. 

On September 13, 1898, the Bear reached Seattle with 
the crews of whaling vessels Orca, Rosario, Navarch 
and Jesse H. Freeman, who had abandoned their ships 
when they were crushed by the ice. 

It is not surprising, when one recalls that the Bear 
spent seventy-five per cent of her time in the North, for 
a period of forty-two years, that to the Eskimos she be- 
came far more than a ship. The Bear to them em- 
bodied sovereignty, justice and even a personality. By 
patient exercise of their judicial powers, year after year 
the captains of the Bear continued more fully to win the 
confidence and deep loyalty of our Far North citizens. 
Slowly they rearranged their lives and manner of living. 
selief in spirits, feuds, inhuman treatment of women 
and dogs, polygamy, exchanging wives and fighting with 
the Northern Indians, gradually gave way to better fit our 
modern code. It cannot be said that all the white 


man has bestowed on the Eskimo has been for his good. 
Diseases brought up from the southward by whaling 
and trading vessels, for which the Eskimo had no natural 
racial resistance, coupled with their gradual increase in 


the use of the white man’s wooden houses, which are 
not suited to the long cold winters and limited fuel, have 
resulted that their numbers remain more or less at a 
standstill. Colds and pulmonary trouble are far more 
prevalent than before the advent of the white man. 
Many believe the Eskimos’ original diet of mostly meat 
is more suited to his needs than the new foods they 
have learned to like. 

As a people the Eskimos are lovable, honest, good 
natured, trustworthy, hospitable and courageous. They 
are generous to an extreme, are religious by nature and 
have an unusual respect for the aged. Among the first 
to receive their share when a whale, seals or walrus are 
brought in from the hunt, are the helpless, older’ in- 
habitants of the village. Love for their children is 
normal, and at a meal they receive first choice of food. 
While some Eskimo customs hardly meet with our 
present standards, in the main they are a law abiding 
and moral people. 

When a young Eskimo couple desire to get married, 
the custom differs in localities. At St. Lawrence Island, 
in such a case, the young man goes to live with the 
girl’s parents for one year. During that period, all of 
the furs, whale-bone and ivory he procures, goes to the 
prospective father-in-law. In other regions on the Con- 
tinent the girl goes to live with the boy’s parents. If 
the young woman proves to be a good seamstress and 
cook, satisfactory to both the young man and mother, 
the marriage takes place. 

Before our Government provided yearly visits of the 
Bear to the outlying villages and before the advent of 
missionaries and school teachers, Eskimo medication 
and surgery in the main was very simple. A_ jill or 
so of seal oil was administered by mouth to the ailing 
one. Sometimes a sweat bath was provided by throw 
ing water on heated stones. In the absence of anesthe 
sia, if it became necessary to perform an amputation, the 
patient could be hit on the head to make him = uncon- 
scious. Skinning knives replaced the surgeon’s instru- 
ments and a cumbersome bone or ivory needle was used 
to sew up the wound with deer sinew. No record is 
available to indicate the deaths resulting from infected 
wounds. 

Prior to the time the whaling vessels began their 
long voyages into the Arctic, there had been very little 
contact with the white man. Nothing suited the Eskimo 
more than to obtain his first rifle by trade. He thought 
he was getting the best of the bargain when he exchanged 
for the gun a pile of furs as high as the barrel was 
long. Old time officers on the Bear relate how they 
were able to get a blue fox skin for an old pair of 
shoes or a silver fox skin for an old suit of clothes. 
Over a long period, however, they have acquired a taste 
for sugar, tea, flour, tobacco and the like; the women 
demand bright colored ginghams. In trade for their 
furs they now ask the equivalent of the retail price in 
our cities. Although the Eskimo’s reactions to our 
modern inventions, such as the electric light, victrolas, 
radio, aeroplanes and motion pictures have been rather 
interesting, nevertheless, feeling as they do that the 
white man has no limit to his accomplishments, they 
dismiss such inventions more or less as a matter of 
course. 

When living in their own snug homes, heated by a 
couple of wick seal-oil lamps, they seldom have colds. 
Of the Eskimos who have gone to the States, many have 
succumbed to tuberculosis. 

In spite of their adoption of Christianity, many of 
the Eskimos retain old beliefs. For instance, in ap- 
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proaching all types of game, on the hunt, it must be 
done in the long-established manner. Great care must 
he taken to follow a ritual, otherwise the game may be 
offended and disappear from the region. The mission- 
aries have found it difficult to meet the guarantees of 
the medicine men, or Shaman. In return for presents, 


he “provided” good fishing and hunting seasons. The 
Commandment, “Keep the Sabbath holy,” is literally 


observed by the Eskimo. Regardless of the fact that 
weather or ice conditions may deter hunting to the point 
of starvation, should game be plentiful on Sunday, the 
Eskimo refuses to make a move until Monday. A howl- 
ing blizzard may by that time have replaced ideal hunt 
ing weather. 

Prior to the missionary in Alaska, 
lieved they would again return to earth after death. 
For instance, a Point Hope native woman died before 
giving birth to her child. Three days afterward several 
of the older women of the village armed with flint 
knives, proceeded to the place of burial, an elevated 
plattiorm on whale jaws, and removed the body of the 
child. When asked why they did this, they replied that 
a woman dying under such conditions could not return 
to earth. The ancient [Eskimo belief was more of a 
fear of the Devil, than a belief in a specific Deity. The 
reason for the terrifying appearance of their dance cos- 
tumes was to frighten away the devil. For four days 
after a death in a village the native woman must re- 
main away from her sewing, or be punished by death. 
With them sewing and cooking has always been women’s 


the [éskimos be- 


work, and hunting man’s. Possibly the open life the 
man leads accounts for his greater strength and lon 
gevity. 


Although marriage licenses and ceremonies were un 
known in the early days, now it is customary for the 
at points where no 


captain of the Bear to issue licenses 


official resides, and he frequently also performs the 
ceremony. 

The Eskimo language has been handed down from 
generation to generation by word of mouth only. — In 
the same manner their history is passed along. The 


latter is so intermingled with spirit lore that it is un- 
satisfactory and incomplete. Their language is a_ diffi- 
cult one to speak and unsuited for a written tongue. 
Much, however, has been accomplished by explorers, 
teachers and missionaries who have labored to record 
it. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, during the eleven years he 
spent in the Arctic, has accomplished more in this di- 
rection than any other person. Stefansson is an out- 
standing authority on the etymology, anthropology and 
archaeology of the Eskimo. 

In spite of the popular belief that the Alaskan Eskimo 
is an offshoot of the Greenland or other eastern [skimos, 
many -persons believe he migrated from Siberia, the 
short distance across Bering Strait. As an observer 
nears the eastern coast of Siberia he notices a gradual 
lessening of the Mongolian characteristics of Iskimos, 
until at East Cape, Siberia, the Eskimos greatly re- 
semble their Alaskan brothers. Trading between the 
Alaskan and Siberian I¢skimos is known to have existed 
long before their contact with the white man. On the 
other hand it appears that items used by the Alaskan 
Eskimos, for instance stone seal oil dishes used as lamps 
and stone cooking pots, appeared out of the Feast. The 
St. Lawrence Island Eskimos relate how in ancient times, 
the Siberian Eskimos invaded their island and carried 


PATRONIZE 


OUR ADVERT 


away in big skin boats most of their women and girls. 

Archaelogical finds establish that the Alaskan Eskimos 
have inhabited their country a very long time. For 
instance, the excavations carried out by Dr. William 
A. Thomas, of the University of Chicago, plainly date 
back to the Stone Age. At Point Hope he explored 


three different levels, under the present village. Jade 
knives, axes and arrow heads, stone utensils, bone and 
ivory needles and trinkets were found. On the lower 
level there was no sign of metal. 

A story is handed down to the effect that “long 


ago” an old Eskimo living on Kowak River, was chased 
by a “Caligabuk,” which is the Eskimo’s name for mas- 
todon or mammoth. Not only are the bones of the mam- 
moth found, but in the eternal ice have been found their 
frozen meat still preserved, and it is sometimes used 
for dog food. ‘Teeth from these ancient creatures, 
weighing many pounds, are offered in trade for a few 
cakes of soap or a couple of pounds of sugar. 

Strange as it may seem, the [Eskimo looks forward 
to the long dark months of winter. The reason is 
that this is the rest and play period. Life is pretty 
easy then; frozen fish or game, is obtained from the 
glacial pit and as needed is thawed out in the warm 
hut. Games, dances and_ story-telling fests replace 
dangerous hunting trips on the ice for polar bear, seals 
and walrus. No longer do the members of the family 
strain their eyes out over the moving ice to watch, hope 
and pray their men folks will not be carried out to sea 
and lost. Lack of enforced occupation leaves winter-time 
available for annual visits. On account of the disappear- 
ance of the sun, the bright of the moon is the favorite 
time for treks overland. Eskimos are fond of their rela- 
tives and will travel a great distance to see a brother, 
sister or other relative. 

Koop Runs Low 

As spring approaches, frequently the stored-away 
food becomes low. Also trade goods, as tea and flour, 
become scarce. At such times a typically Eskimo “game” 
is played. It may be termed “watchful waiting.” The 
solution involves the locating of tell-tale smoke appear- 
ing from an igloo which indicates a repast of tea and 
sour dough bread is in the process of preparation. <A 
friendly attack is made by all hungry members of the 
village on the hut from which the drift wood smoke 
appeared. A potlatch, shared jovially by all present 
follows. When, as frequently occurs, the supply of food 


is reduced to the vanishing point, enforced migration 
to more plentiful supply areas is often necessary. 
When traveling, the Eskimo is welcome to stay over 


night or throughout the duration of a blizzard, at the 
home of the nearest native. While there, he is wel- 
come to eat the food of his host, but good form prohibits 
his carrying away any food. Food being the Eskimo’s 
prior problem, it is a consuming affair and one treated 
in his own inimitable manner; his process of reasoning 
in some instances appears illogical to us. For example, 
while on a trip, one of his dogs may die. If he bor- 
rows one to replace it, custom dictates that the owner 
of the dog shall send along meat with which to feed 
it. Actual cases have occurred where a borrowed dog 
has been allowed to starve because the owner did not send 
along an adequate supply of dog food. It is customary 
to feed the dog teams, while on the trail, once a day, 
at night. An average meal for a dog is one dried sal- 
mon. 


ISERS 
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The average Eskimo prefers his meat ripe or “high.” 
Whale meat is enjoyed in a half decayed condition. Medi- 
cal officers of the Bear have observed they are not very 
susceptible to ptomaine poisoning. Their greatest dan- 
ger from ptomaine is from eating seals that have been 
found dead along the beach. This is sometimes fatal. 

In their homes, even in wintertime, the temperature 
is usually around eighty degrees. Restricted ventilation 
in the partly underground hut, which is entered by a 
tunnel to keep out the cold, permits the heating to be 
accomplished by a couple of open stone dish wick lamps, 
which burn seal oil or whale oil. By an ingenious meth- 
od the lamps are kept burning twenty-four hours a day. 
An automatic burner is produced by hanging a piece of 
fat meat at the proper height above the flame of the oil 
lamp; when too much oil is tried out, the wick becomes 
partly covered and reduces the size of the flame. In turn, 
as the oil supply becomes too low, the wick provides a 
larger flame, which renders more oil from the fat. 


HarpL_y Any CLOTHES 


In the hut, even with visitors present, next to no 
clothing is worn by both sexes. During the daytime they 
are bare to the waists, and at night a light wrap or 
nothing is worn. There being little false modesty to 
bother the Eskimos, it is not uncommon for the day in 
the igloo to start with a race between the women present 
to see who can be first to dress and race to bring in the 
fish to thaw out for breakfast. Rarely do the homes have 
more than one room. While on St. Lawrence Island | 
obtained some interesting photographs of Eskimos en- 
gaged in Christmas exercises. These show the tendency 
of the gentler sex to reduce clothing to a minimum. 

The children of marriages between Eskimo women and 
white or colored men are interesting in that the Eskimo 
traits always predominate. The dark slanting eyes, full 
olive-skinned face and straight dark hair are invariably 
found. The only exceptions to this are the popularly 
called “blond Eskimos,” named Copper Eskimos, which 
were located in Victoria Land by Stefansson. 

The Eskimos have no chiefs. Each family is a law 
unto itself. The only ascendancy of one Eskimo over 
another is gained as a result of his being able to accu- 
mulate more reindeer, furs or whale bone than his neigh- 
bor. He is then called an “Oomailik,” meaning a rich 
man, and frequently surrounds himself with natives who 
live on his bounty and do his bidding. For a long 
period they held the belief that some big Oomailik 
owned the Bear and sent her up to them each year. 


WeEtTs AND Drys 


The wet and dry question has invaded even the Far 
North. As the Eskimo is too poor to purchase liquor, 
and there have long been stringent efforts to keep liquor 
out of the country, nevertheless he has in one way and 
another learned to make sour dough “hootch.” With 
flour and molasses he brews a potent drink. Whole vil- 
lages have occasionally been known to go on debauches 
lasting several days. At such times, the women folks keep 
up with the men in drinking. Observers state that even 
when the Eskimos are drinking, there is little tendency 
toward crime. The happy go lucky Eskimo usually con- 
tents himself with a hilarious celebration, with noise, 
shouting and singing. Now and then a bad Eskimo en- 
gages in a stabbing or shooting fray. In isolated instances 
liquor is credited with having interfered with the storing 
up of meat for winter and resulted in near starvation. 
The Eskimo simply cannot afford the luxury of drink. 


The following occurrence told us on the Bear at St. 
Lawrence Island by the Bureau of Education teacher will 
illustrate how the Eskimo places no limit on the powers 
of the white man. <A native, having studied about irriga- 
tion at the village school, dug a ditch up hill to his home 
from a small pond, formed by melting snow. When the 
water failed to run up hill, as he expected, the teacher, 
Mr. Cooley, was approached by the Eskimo, who said, “] 
dig him ditch—you make water run.” 


THe “Bic Wave” 

An Eskimo girl about twenty years of age, Kiapuk by 
name, meaning “big wave,” was transported to Seattle by 
the Bear, to attend school in preparation for teaching at 
her home, at Point Hope. As the ship entered the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, her thrills started. Tall pine and 
fir trees along the shore, the first trees she had ever seen, 
greatly intrigued her. As Seattle harbor was entered 
the many sights of modern civilization thrilled her be- 
yond words. Her first ride in an automobile or street 
car, first motion picture, and a visit to a modern depart- 
ment store, were her greatest experiences. Eternally 
feminine, she was simply intoxicated with joy looking at 
pretty dresses and hats. Slowly she became used to 
civilization. Though the Eskimo is noted for his ability 
to find ‘his way about in the isolated areas, Kiapuk was 
most easily lost in the city. For her there was no desire 
to master the modern dance or to learn to swim. Boys 
other than the young Eskimos up North, with which she 
kept up a correspondence in English, did not seem to 
interest her. During the school term she was able cred- 
itably to keep up her work in the fifth grade. Gradually 
she became used to our food. On one occasion, after ap- 
parently enjoying a T-bone steak, she was asked what 
kind of meat, of all kinds, she liked best. She replied, 
“T like Mok tuk.” Mok tuk is whale meat. 

Eskimos care very little for salt in their food. They 
do not consider it a hardship to go without it indefinitely. 
Only since their contact with the white man have they 
used it at all. Perhaps they obtained salt in a favorite 
dish, blood soup. 

Snow BLINDNESS 


Snow blindness is no respector of persons; the Eski- 
mos, no doubt as the result of the continued harassing of 
their eyes by the sun’s glare on the snow, are more sus- 
ceptible to it than the white man. All persons who have 
experienced it sum up by saying there is no other type of 
pain more excruciating. Severe and temporary total 
blindness last for several days. The Eskimo usually 
makes his goggles, to prevent snow blindness, by using a 
piece of wood about five inches long and one inch wide, 
in which he cuts slits of about one-sixteenth of an inch 
to look through. Sun burn, as the result of the sun’s 
shining twenty-four hours a day in the summertime, is 
the cause of much suffering. The changeable weather 
may result in the cracking by cold of a white man’s face, 
which was badly burned a short time previous. This 
causes it to peel and finally the newly cracked skin is 
subjected to the sun’s continuous rays, with painful 
results. 

The Alaska Eskimos are surprisingly clean, especially 
in comparison with their Siberian brothers. Invariably, 
when the Bear visited an Alaskan village, all the inhabi- 
tants repaired on board and remained there as long as 
allowed. Smiling, clean, and often rosy faces greeted us. 
I recall at Tigara village, when I asked two small girls 
what they wanted in trade for some doll size mukluks or 
shoes, they replied, “soap.” 
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It is commonly observed that Eskimo children are sel- 
dom if ever punished. There are three possible explana- 
tions for this. One is the children may be unusually 
good. Secondly, the parents’ love is possibly the answer. 
Thirdly, and the reason most believed, is that, in accord- 
ance with their ancient beliefs, when a relative died, the 
spirit of the deceased was supposed to enter the next 
born child of that family tree. Consequently it has not 
been uncommon to hear parents refer to their daughter 
as “mother.” 

Family feuds have from time to time existed among 
the Eskimos. According to custom and tradition when 
one is killed by another, it is necessary for a relative of 
the murdered one to avenge the deed. Thus it becomes a 
progressive series of murders, if not checked. 


LEGS CHOPPED OFF 


The Bear’s medical officer, while at Unaktolik, noticed 
an old man whose both legs were off at the middle third. 
Upon questioning the man’s wife, he learned that a few 
years previous her husband had been caught out in a 
blizzard, both of his feet and legs being frozen. It had 
been necessary, later, for her to chop off both legs with 
a long knife. 

The Shaman, or the Eskimo medicine man, is fast 
losing his hold. His spiritual treatment has given away 
to modern medicine. As an instance will show, the 
Shaman looked out for number one. A Point Barrow 
Iskimo called in the medicine man to treat him. After 
the treatment there was no improvement. When he asked 
the Shaman why, he was told he would not recover be- 
cause the payment in furs had been too small. After a 
further supply was given the Shaman, the patient did im- 
prove. Then the Shaman informed the patient, unless he 
worked for him for two years, he would again suffer ll- 
ness and die. The poor Eskimo served the two years 
without a murmur. 

No Mopern MEANS 


Confinement were not handled in accordance 
with modern obstetrical practice. As the event ap- 
proached the woman was required to retire to a lone hut 
or snow house, where not even heat was available, there 
to undergo the ordeal alone. No one dared to go near 
her, for, according to their superstitions, bad luck, dis- 
aster and even death, as a penalty, would follow. It was 
customary for her to make a plait out of hairs pulled 
from her head, with which to tie the umbilical cord. Fol- 
lowing are cases recorded by the Bear's surgeon: Case 1: 
“The woman was pushed out of doors into a blinding 
snow storm. She secured three sticks and a piece of 
canvas which she quickly made into a rude shelter. The 
child was frozen to death after it was born.” Case 2: 
“While a party of Eskimos were traveling from the in- 
terior to the coast, one of the women was deserted along 
the trail, in her time of need. Both mother and child 
died.” Case 3: “A woman returning home along the 
beach, gave birth to a child. She placed it to one side 
of the trail, then proceeded to the village and engaged in 
her regular duties. Some natives found the child, which 
had died, and buried it.” 

Considering their ignorance of anatomy, the Shaman’s 
treatment of fractures was surprisingly good. He ap- 
plied strips of thin wood or whale bone and secured them 
by crude bandages. Dislocations he treated in the same 
manner, the natural result of course being that the pa- 
tient became a cripple for life. Hemorrhage they treated 
with a crude constrictor, but often loosely and improperly 
applied, it resulted in the patient bleeding to death. 


Cases 


CARE OF THE DEAD 


The most usual custom for care of the dead is to place 
them on elevated platforms, built of drift wood or jaw 
bones or ribs of the whale. However, at St. Lawrence 
Island, King Island and Diomede Island, the dead are 
wrapped and hidden among the rocks and cliffs. It is 
nearly a universal custom for the Eskimos to bury along 
with the dead belongings like trinkets, beads, tobacco, etc. 
The Siberian Eskimo, called a “Chuckche,” is buried 
along with his sled and the horns of his favorite reindeer 
team. 

During my childhood in Seattle, on rare occasions, hav- 
ing observed the Aurora Borealis, or Northern Light 
display, where it appeared in the beautiful colors of the 
rainbow, I was disappointed with the Arctic display, to 
observe the lack of beautiful colors. The Far North dis- 
play, however, was of much greater intensity. It began 
much like a searchlight drill from a fleet, the main differ- 
ence being that the beams of light seemed to originate 
near the same point in the northeast. The rays opened 
and closed fanlike. Then the intensity increased until 
the heavens were completely filled. Great patches of in- 
tensely bright light focused on particular spots near the 
Bear. True to the predictions of older men, we noticed 
that, following each display of the lights, we were in the 
midst of a bad gale before another day passed. 

except when on a hunting expedition, little use is made 
of snow houses by the Alaskan Eskimo. Desiring to build 
a snow house, he selects snow of proper consistency, 
which is cut by a long knife into brick shaped pieces of 
several feet in size. By converging the top of each layer 
more and more toward the center as the house is built 
upward, finally he expertly closes in the dome shaped top. 
Instead of a door, which would admit too much cold air, 
entrance is made through a small underground tunnel. 
Two seal oil lamps, along with the natural warmth of 
the body, make it comfortably warm inside. Skin sleep- 
ing bags are used, the occupant removing all clothing. 
The dogs are invariably tethered outside in the open, 
even in the worst blizzards. As they are covered by 
falling snow, they move sufficiently to keep their noses 
exposed, 


GAME DISAPPEARS 


During the dark winter the supply of feathered game 
nearly disappears. A few white ptarmigan, arctic grouse 
and owls are about all that is to be found. Fish and 
seals, which are caught through holes in the ice, become 
fewer and often disappear entirely. The whales and 
walrus are conspicuous by their absence. In certain re- 
gions a few caribou are found. Polar bears and foxes 
still remain. 

With the return of warmer weather hunting activity 
is spurred by the reappearance of thousands of birds, then 
follows the annual migration of the walrus and whales 
and a more plentiful supply of the hair and bearded seals. 
Each walrus obtained furnishes nearly a bushel of clams, 
which it has dug on the bottom of the shallow Arctic 
Ocean with its fine pair of ivory tusks. Seal livers are 
as delicious as calf’s liver. The polar bear’s liver is 
never eaten and is considered poisonous. During the 
summer tons of game meat are deposited in the glacial 
pits, where it freezes and remains in good condition for 
winter use. 

Not much luck in hunting seals was had by the Bear 
personnel. So alert is the seal that, even while sleeping 
on the ice, he awakens every half a minute or so for a 
few seconds, and with his small head apparently moving 
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on a universal joint, makes an inspection sweep of the 
horizon for his natural foe, the polar bear. A hunter 1s 
able to approach these wary animals only by wearing 
color similar to the shades of the seal. By lying on the 
ice and squirming along he simulates the movement of a 
seal. Slowly he progresses along the ice until close 
enough to shoot. For the reason that the seal lies on the 
edge of the hole he has cut in the ice, with a gravity 
incline leading to it, when shot, even fatally, he will auto- 
matically slip down through the hole. Better luck was 
usually experienced in hunting walrus. They, however, 
are quite difficult to hunt successfully. When attacked 
they make a dash for open water. Here they frequently 
show fight and now and then stove in a boat. If wounded 
fatally they will sink if able to slide into the water. The 
walrus is such an immense animal that even when killed 
he presents a problem in handling. We were hoisting a 
fine specitnen aboard the Bear, using the strong whale- 
boat falls, when its great weight broke the tackle and the 
walrus sank. 


Give Him a DRINK 


Eskimo custom requires that whenever a seal is killed, 
at first opportunity a cup of fresh water be poured on its 
nose. The natives reason that the seal, having lived in 
salt water, is thirsty and will enjoy a drink of fresh wa- 
ter. Such a courtesy is believed to make the seal desire 
to be killed and will keep the other seals from deserting 
the vicinity. Dog teams are used to drag the seals over 
the ice. 

Whaling is carried on by the Eskimos in a large skin 
boat. Like all of their hunting, it must be done in ac- 
cordance with their ancient customs. An occurrence will 
illustrate. Upon the Bear’s arrival at St. Lawrence 
Island in 1920, I failed to find a young Eskimo lad with 
whom the year previous I had placed an order for some 
carved ivory. Replies to my queries regarding him were 
noncommittal. Not until after we had sailed away from 
the island did I learn from Miss Zinn, a passenger, who 
had spent the year on the island teaching, what had be- 
come of the boy. While on a whale hunt, the skin boat 
of which the lad was a member of the crew, harpooned a 
whale. Something went wrong and the line fouled, re- 
sulting in the capsizing of the boat, with the consequent 
escape of the whale. In order not to offend the whales, 
some sacrifice was necessary ; otherwise the whales would 
repair to distant waters. Whereas it could not be offi- 
cially brought out, nevertheless it was well understood 
that, when the young man’s head bobbed up out of the 
sea, one of the older men, having selected the lad for the 
sacrifice, held his head under water until he ceased to 
struggle. 

THe Great NAN NUK 

The polar bear, known as “Nan nuk,” is undisputed 
King of the Arctic. Nothing but a high power bullet 
may dispute the right of way with this majestic animal. 
Eskimos have unlimited respect for him, and never at- 
tack unless they are equipped with good firearms and 
then only after taking careful aim. Powerful bullets hit- 
ting him in regions other than near the heart are treated 
in about the same manner as moderate blows received in 
a boxing bout. When badly wounded the polar bear will 
either charge or endeavor to escape into the water. He 
is most frequently aggressive. On the hunt he is most 
often found when he stalks the dogs of the party, which 
he smells and evidently mistakes for his food, the seal. 
All persons acquainted with the polar bear testify to his 
cunning. About the only time they leave the ice is when 


the female seeks a small rocky island, or even the main- 
land, to give birth to the offspring. Love of the cub by 
its mother is strong; she will fight more fiercely than 
ever for it. When occasion demands she does not hesi- 
tate to discipline with a rousing cuff. .\ snow white 
fluffy cub was found on the ice. By the time its mother 
discovered what had happened, her offspring was aboard 
the moving ship. For many miles she followed closely 
alongside the vessel, diving under large ice cakes as they 
blocked her direct path. It is not unusual for polar bears 
to swim as great a distance as twenty miles. Bear meat 
is a substantial item of the Eskimo’s food and the heavy 
skin is made into trousers and boot tops or else disposed 
of to traders. The natives believe the bear's soul remains 
with the skin for four days after death. 


Witp CariIBou 


Wild caribou are difficult to hunt. Approach must be 
made against the wind, for these animals have a keen 
sense of smell. The white man usually develops into a 
better caribou hunter than the Eskimo, who tends to rush 
things too much. The former stalks his caribou care 
fully and systematically picks off one after another, start 
ing at the sides of the herd with those which are least apt 
to be observed falling. Used to cracking sounds incident 
to the far north cold, the caribou are not alarmed by the 
sound of rifle shots, but when they see another member 
of the herd fall to the ground, they stampede. The Eski 
mo often kills far more caribou than he can use. In the 
excitement of the hunt he fails to think about conserva 
tion. 

There is a marked similarity between the reindeer and 
the caribou, so much so that the dogs find it hard to dis 
tinguish between the tame animal and the wild one. 


St. LAWRENCE Bay 

St. Lawrence Bay, Siberia, was usually chosen by the 
Captain of the Bear for shelter during necessary boiler 
cleaning. It is a land locked harbor, ideal for the pur 
pose. Also it is a duck hunter’s paradise. It is not ex 
aggeration to state that a blind man with a shot gun on 
the sand spit about a mile from the Bear’s anchorage 
could soon kill more ducks than a man could carry. Both 
in Siberia and Alaska ducks form a substantial part of 
the Eskimo’s summer diet. [ven the children catch many 
by means of a five-foot thong, with a weight such as a 
small stone tied on each end. They whirl the contrivance 
around several times, then fling it upward into flying 
ducks approaching a rookery. The line entangles the 
ducks, and down they come. The Eskimo women catch 
much feathered game by standing on the cliffs with a cup 
shaped net attached to a long pole. [Every member of 
the family, able to walk, gathers bird eggs. The most 
difficult ones to procure are gathered by the men, who 
are lowered down along the face of a sheer cliff by means 
of a line. It is a common sight to see a large skin boat 
returning heavily loaded with eggs. The Eskimo regards 
the eggs as a special summer delicacy. 


Huskie Docs 


The Alaskan malamute or huskie dogs are part woll. 
Frequently they do not possess gentle dispositions. Some 
become pets and are loved by their owners; others ap- 
parently have too much wolf blood and are not to be 
trusted. Isolated instances have occurred where a man, 
after an accidental fall to the ground, has been attacked 
by a dog team. Eskimo children are more liable than 
adults to attack by vicious dogs. During the cold weather 
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an idle and hungry dog is most liable to be vicious. At 
St. Michael I saw a young girl with a horribly scarred 
face, the result of a dog attack. When on the trail, dog 
teams at times become unmanageable. Especially does 
this occur when a fox is sighted. At such times, in spite 
of all precaution, they may dash off the trail with conse- 
quent upsetting or wrecking of the sled and badly tangled 
dog harness. If not provided with the necessary amount 
of food, the dogs frequently chew up their leather harness 
or obtain nourishment by eating their small skin shoes. 
These “mukluks” are worn by the dogs when snow and 
ice becomes sharp enough to cut their feet. During a 
shortage of dog food it is necessary to guard against the 
dogs’ obtaining any piece of cordage or cloth which may 
have become grease soaked. Such articles are fatal when 
eaten. Dog teams owned by the average white man are 
invariably composed of larger and better specimens than 
those of the native teams. 


OVERLAND BY SLED 


When traveling overland by sled, it is customary, when 
possible, to kill more game than required, the excess being 
placed in caches, either buried underground with heavy 
stones on top or placed on an ingenious elevated plat- 
form of driftwood. The cache is used on the return trip 
and also is available to anyone passing in actual need of 
food. Etiquette of the country, however, requires that 
only an amount needed for immediate consumption be 
taken. None of the contents of the cache should ever be 
carried away. Stealing in the Far North is_ practically 
unknown. A cache or grub stake molested may result in 
the death of those depending on it. This explains why a 
bullet is considered the answer to theft. 


SEAL POACHERS 


One of the duties of the Bear, during her many years 
of faithful duty in Alaska, was in the prevention of poach- 
ing of fur seals and sea otter. One of the world’s largest 
seal rookeries is on the Pribilof Islands, in Bering Sea. 
Two islands, St. Paul and St. George, constitute this 
group. By the time the Bear entered Government service 
egal poaching of the fur seals had reduced their number 
nearly to the point of extinction. During the breeding 
season it had been the habit of the poachers to raid the 
rookeries, which are numerous along the coast line of 
both St. Paul and St. George Islands. Through efforts 
of the Bear and other cutters the illegal slaughtering of 
fur seals was practically stopped, and during the ensuing 
years the herds have increased to millions. No longer 
are the females caught by the poachers as they were when 
they proceeded about sixty miles to sea, in search of their 
food, the squid. [very seal killed then meant the death 
of two, for after a mother is killed no other seal will 
adopt her offspring. 


GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 


Under Government supervision about 50,000 two-year- 
old bachelor fur seals are killed annually for their pelts. 
No females are ever killed. The bachelors are driven 
overland to the killing grounds. After local care the skins 
are packed in hogsheads for transportation to the States. 
After being tanned and dyed they are sold at public 
auction to buyers from all parts of the world. 

The fur seal is truly a remarkable animal. No one 
knows where it spends the major portion of the year. 
From observation, it is found from April to June they 
migrate up along the Pacific Coast to the northward, from 
ten to forty miles off shore, thence through the Gulf of 


Alaska past the Aleutian Islands into Bering Sea. A 
course is then layed which has for a landfall the Pribilof 
Islands. What wonderful navigators they are; year after 
year, as is learned from branding and tagging seals, it 
has been found they invariably return to the rookery 
where they were born. Efforts to explain their power as 
navigators is usually summed up by admitting they must 
possess a fifth or unknown sense. Most of their long 
voyage to the north is an escorted one by Coast Guard 
cutters. This is necessary to prevent poaching, for the 
seals when tired sleep on the surface of the water, where 
they offer too good a target for shooting by unscrupulous 
mariners. The only persons allowed to hunt the seals 
en route are the Northwest Indians. By provision of law 
the right of their forefathers is by them retained. How- 
ever, the Indians are required to do the hunting in an- 
cient style. No power boat, outboard motor or towing 
of a hunting boat is allowed. The Indians put to sea in 
their hand propelled dugout canoes. Two men are usually 
in each boat, and their equipment consists only of a hand 
harpoon, two paddles, a jug of water and perhaps a loaf 
of bread. They leave their small coast villages about 
2:00 a. m. and return before midnight the same day. A 
large day’s catch is five seals and they are usually content 
with two or three. The meat is used for food and the 
pelts, after they are registered and stamped by a Govern 
ment agent, are sold to buyers. 


ON Pripttor ISLANDS 


It was my pleasure, while taking motion pictures of the 
seal life on the Pribilof Islands, to note the cycle of the 
breeding season. Early in June the fur seal bulls, each 
weighing several hundred pounds, arrive on the islands. 
They select the site of their last year’s harem. The first 
two weeks are spend defending it from aggressive males. 
sy the middle of June the “wives” begin to arrive and 
the big show is on. Coy, flirtatious and playful, the ladies 
seem to take great pleasure in the ceremony of husband 
choosing. It is a regular carnival scene. Finally, after 
tiring of play and having located her sugar daddy, slowly 
she waddles up the beach the short distance inshore, to 
the harem. Here she is received with welcome on the 
mat. Papa bows and bows, and with half a smile on his 
face he seems to say, ‘““Mirandy, you sure are to be con- 
gratulated on your splendid choice of a husband.” He 
remains a loving protector over her, along with his other 
ninety-nine wives, just as long as she behaves. But woe 
unto her should she cast an eye at another handsome papa 
in a nearby rookery. He first hisses a warning; if she 
continues to flirt he will likely nip a hole in her pelt with 
his sharp teeth. Should she become argumentative and 
endeavor to step out on her big boy he usually loses his 
temper and picks her up by his teeth and throws her over 
his head. She evidently then decides “the meek shall in- 
herit the earth.” So alert must the king of the harem be 
to guard so many wives, he remains awake night and day 
during the six weeks of the breeding season. This means 
he goes without food and water for the entire period. As 
each pup arrives and soon thereafter posterity is assured, 
the female is allowed to go and come as she pleases. She 
spends most of the day then at sea for food and, as re- 
markable as it may seem, she is able to locate upon her 
return her own youngster, picking it out as she does 
from pods of thousands of pups along the beach. As 
soon as the pup is old enough she actually teaches it how 
to swim. 

As the breeding season draws to a close the bull seal 
is quite a different looking fellow from when he first set 
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up housekeeping. He has lost more than half of his 
weight. His first act, as he releases control, instead of 
seeking food or water, lis to fall over in a heavy sleep, 
which lasts for several days. He started his small harem 
of perhaps a couple wives when he was about four or 
five years old, depending upon his ability as a fighter. 
Year after year he becomes more polygamous, and at the 
height of his career has around one hundred wives. He 
lives to a ripe old age and finally gets too fat to leave the 
islands again for the sea life. 


INVADE HAREMS 


Young bachelors are forced to remain by themselves at 
a respectful distance from the harems. Now and then 
one of these young bucks decides he is grown up and 
heads over toward the harems. There he finds a solid 
front against him. He receives plenty of warning to keep 
away—hisses from every bull near. Should he fail to 
heed the warning and forge too near, woe unto him, for 
the entire bull colony will attack him. Having usually 
endeavored to enter the forbidden region through the 
back door, or shore side, he will, when attacked, instine- 
tively head for the water. This is the worst thing he 
could do, for, as he proceeds toward the water, a better 
opportunity is offered the assembly of males to converge 
and tear him to pieces. 

As fall approaches the young seals have learned to 
swim well enough to permit the migration of the millions 
“down to the sea.”’ It would be very interesting to know 
where they go and how they spend the next nine months 
of their lives. Fur seals have been sighted southbound, 
far out at sea, and then all trace of them is lost. This is 
similar to the total disappearance of young salmon. The 
latter remain in hiding three years instead of nine months 
as do the fur seals. 

The Bear while investigating the murder of a man on 
a whaling vessel brought out an unusual defense. The 
deceased had most unwisely walked aft along the wind- 
ward side of the ship onto the sacred quarterdeck. To 
correct this infraction of sea discipline the Captain of the 
whaler gave the man a kick in the jaw. At the inquiry 
this skipper went on to explain that all would have been 
well, except on this particular day he happened to be 
wearing his heavy leather shoes, instead of his mukluks. 
It is necessary to explain to some that mukluks are light 
skin shoes. And the subsequent death of the unfortunate 
sailor was, in these rough regions, regarded as the result 
of a natural though awkward mistake! 


CAPTAIN SEARLES’ EXPERIENCE 


Captain H. R. Searles, U.S.C.G., tells an interesting 
occurrence, which illustrates how at times, on the long 
cruises of the Bear, the dispositions of the officers some- 
times became strained. The famous Captain M. A. Healy, 
like all good skippers, was very particular about a smart 
ship, and especially so in regard to pennants and ensigns 
remaining clear. The Captain, desiring to impress a cer- 
tain Junior Officer, quietly lowered the ship’s ensign. He 
then proceeded to the ship’s bridge. The Officer of the 
Deck, having observed the Captain’s maneuver, hastened 
the Quartermaster aft, along the side opposite that which 
the Captain progressed toward the bridge. The Quarter- 
master had orders to hoist the ensign without delay. 
When Captain Healy gave the young officer a call down 
for inattention to duty, the Ensign dared smile a little as 
he glanced aft at the colors, floating proudly at the main 
gaff. 


(Concluded in our November Number) 


SECOND DIVISION SHRINE MARKED 
(Continued from page 34) 


of the dead, in whose honor the memorial is to stand, not 
far from the First Division Memorial. 

He told of the storming of machine-gun nests, of the 
wounded who refused to be evacuated, of the messengers 
who carried on despite privations, of the blood and the 
mud which failed to dim the esprit de corps of the Second 
Division. He recounted the stirring days of 17 years ago, 
when the generals of nations were moving their chessmen 
now this way, now that. 

The invocation 
Breasted, chief of chaplains, U. 


was pronounced by Col. Alva J. 
my A. 

The first spade of earth for the Second Division me- 
morial monument was turned by Major General James 
G. Harbord. 

In an address of dedication, General Harbord reminded 
his audience that: 

“Nothing we may say here today, no column or tem- 
we that might be reared on this spot, could strengthen 
or enlarge the love and affection of the Second Division 
for its dead.” 

The shrine, which is to be erected at Constitution Ave- 
nue and Sixteenth Street Northwest, is to be of granite 
and bronze, the face of which will carry in carved inscrip- 
tions the names of various French villages and_ battle 
sectors identified with the Second Division’s activities in 
the World War. 

James E. Fraser, the sculptor, John Russel Pope, the 
architect, and organizations responsible for the monument 
were officially recognized for their services. 

Chairman of the day was Maj. Frank E. Mason, newly 
chosen president of the Second Division Association, and 
a vice president of the National Broadcasting Co. 

Gen. Ely, too, spoke of the bravery of the men who 
broke the final German drive toward Paris in 1918, then 
suffered so heavily turning the tide of the battles back to- 
ward the Rhine and the Vosges. 

At the beginning of the services the U. S. Marine Band 
played “The American Patrol,” and after Col. Breasted 
had concluded the invocation, “The Long, Long Trail.” 

After the earth had been spaded, the band played the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” Soldiers, sailors and marines 
marched from the site of the memorial. 

As was intended, Major General James G. Harbord, 
U. S. Army, retired, was the most prominent figure. He 
regretted especially the absence of Major General John 
A. Lejeune, U. S. M. C., retired, as did the entire assem- 
bly. Particularly noticeable was the warm greeting ex- 
tended Brigadier General Holcomb by General Harbord. 

Among the special guests was Mrs. James Carroll 
Frazier, whose fine interest in Belleau Wood succeeded 
in placing it under control of the Marine Corps League 
after she had struggled with Congress for the necessary 
permission. 

Approximately a thousand citizens gathered to see the 
dignified ceremony. The Marine Corps Association wishes 
the Second Division Association a speedy and complete 
realization of their plans in connection with this gloriously 
historical undertaking. 


—Ep. 
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FIELD MAPPING 


(Continued from page 27) 
to scale and the various positions are simply put in by 
eye for the purpose of illustrating how a part of the 
map of Northern Nicaragua was made up. Since this 
particular part of the map gave so much trouble in 
laying out a base line it may be of interest to anyone 
who might try such work under similar conditions. 

(a) The upstairs porch of the headquarters building 
at Corinto Finca. There was only one direction in 
which a base line could be laid out with any degree of 
accuracy and that was to point (b). 

(b) A point lying on comparatively level ground 
but in brush too high to see out. We rigged a flag on 
a pole at point (b) which was 1,000 yards from (a). 

(c) A high hill across a deep ravine from the ranch 
house. From here all of the surrounding country could 
be seen. We measured the distance from (a) to (c) by 
graphic methods, having two angles and a side of the 
triangle, abc. From (c) and (a) bearings were taken 
to Venetia and the distance to Venetia determined 
after taking reverse bearings to check the angles.  Like- 
wise from (c) bearings were taken to all positions easy 
of identification. When the distance from (c) to Boni- 
tillo was established we had a base line of such length 
and lying between positions of such prominence that 
the rest of the surrounding country was easily worked 
in. With the control positions in proper places the ad- 
justment of detail was not too difficult. 

All bearings were magnetic compass. With the high 
horizon of mountains Polaris was not visible in that 
latitude. All compass bearings can be made to. har- 
monize with the initial error at the starting point by 
finding how much difference there is between the com- 
pass reading of the reversed bearing from an observed 
position to the position from which the observation 
was first made. Example: Assume San Antonio bore 
40 degrees from Corinto Finca. Assume that Corinto 
Finca bore 225 from San Antonio. If there were no 
local error the bearing back from San Antonio should 
be 220. In this case we have to subtract 5 degrees 
from all of the compass bearings taken at San Antonio. 

On each notebook page the compass bearing in de- 
grees and the name of the object on which bearing is 
taken is labelled on the rough line drawn to indicate 
such bearing. 


A REALIST LOOKS AT ETHIOPIA 


(Continued from page 7) 


As the rains shrink from a torrent to a trickle, as 
gaping cracks appear in the loose red earth where the 
sun draws the rich-smelling steam out of it, the British 
are beginning to lay their cards on the table. England 
has sent a fleet to the Mediterranean. She has strength- 
ened the defenses of Malta. Her ships hover ominously 
before Port Said. Sir Samuel Hoare, in one of the most 
brilliant speeches of the century, has made it manifest 
that I¢ngland will do everything necessary to keep 
Italy and Ethiopia from fighting. Laval, in a_ coat- 
changing act which bewilders the eye, and with the usual 
talk about “security,” has come over on England’s side 
as the lesser of two evils. 

England has never been known to offer land as a gift 
to any nation. Nor is she likely to risk war with Italy 
for any minor reason. One may be sure that love for 
the descendants of Sheba is not her only, nor her 
strongest, motive. In 1933 England was apparently 
reconciled to an Italian conquest of Ethiopia, but in 
1935 she will do anything to prevent it. The reason 


for this reversal of policy has never been publicly stated, 
and her diplomats will probably not reveal it until after 
the Italian-Ethiopian episode has become history—if they 
ever do reveal it. 

Nevertheless there is no harm in guessing, and many 
have already offered the same answer. ‘The first and 
most obvious conclusion is that [england is no longer 
sure that Italy will win—or, at least, win easily. Con- 
ditions in Europe are shakier than they were two years 
ago. There are Hitler and the Hapsburgs. ‘There are 
the Balkans. 

Italy cannot afford to leave her own borders unguard- 
ed, and connot divert her entire strength to the con- 
quest of Ethiopia. If Italy, through necessary caution 
cr actual defeat, suffers a second Aduwa, her pres 
tige as a world power will suffer immensely; further- 
more the tenuous prestige of white men in all of Negroid 
Africa will sink to so low a level that black men will no 
longer come running with newly shined boots or whis- 
key and soda at a snap of the fingers; and even in 
some of [England's territories, especially in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, where Britons admittedly suffered 
their one defeat at the hands of black men, centres of 
revolt, born of new confidence, may conceivably arise. 

Even if, in the event of an Ethiopian victory, none of 
King George’s subjects or protégés rebel, a puffed Ethio 
pia, crazed with victory and entirely out of the control of 
the intelligent and peace-loving Hailie Selassie, might 
strive to extend Menelik’s empire by invading British 
territory. In many parts of Africa, and especially in the 
Sudan, the white man holds his supremacy by a very nar- 
row margin, and thousands of Negroes and Negroids 
over large areas are administered by single Europeans. 
Obviously these Europeans do not rule by physical 
strength alone, nor by superior armament. They rule be- 
cause they personify a threat, that if their charges do not 
obey them other white men with terrifying weapons will 
arrive in swarms to avenge their kinsmen. 

A victory of Ethiopia over Italy would destroy the no- 
tion that all European powers can necessarily defeat all 
Africans. It would destroy the conviction of the inevita- 
bility of white vengeance. Unless the administration of 
the purely native parts of Africa is to become more ex- 
pensive than the returns warrant, the belief in this in- 
evitability must be maintained. 

Any reasonable person will admit that England could, 
if she so desired, conquer Ethiopia, but few now feel the 
same regarding Italy. Italy may well have the advantage, 
but the outcome is not inevitable. The Italians are not 
used to colonial wars in the British sense. There is no 
great Northwest Frontier tradition in their heritage. They 
conquered Libia, but to do so was costly, and the con- 
quest involved butchery rather than strategy. It is one 
thing to drive tanks, armed with machine guns, across 
flat desert; it is another to make them climb cliffs and 
dart gracefully down precipices. Mountains, ravines, bogs, 
deserts, deep river canyons, poisoned wells, heat, and dis- 
tance all stand against Italy, not to mention men. Italians 
must bring with them their food and most of their water. 
The Ethiopians carry nothing but cartridges and a pouch 
of grain. Living off the country may prevent large con- 
centrations, but it greatly increases mobility. Italians re- 
ceive a few months of training in broken-country fighting ; 
Ethiopians have been fighting that way all their lives. 

IV 

Although I would not trade one Riffian for ten Ethio- 
pians, it may not be out of place to compare the Rif of 
1922 with the Ethiopia of 1935. Roughly speaking, the 
Rif was to Spain as Ethiopia is to Italy, in numbers, in 
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resources, and in degree of modern training. The Rif- 
fians fought in much the same way as the Ethiopians do, 
except that they were even more individualists and less 
given to mass emotion. They inspired terror by practices 
basically similar to those of Ethiopians. All of the Rif- 
fian munitions were either captured or smuggled, mostly 
captured ; the leadership in their army was almost entirely 
ative; they had possessed no national unity before the 
struggle; and yet the forces of the King of Spain melted 
before them, and disappeared with a splash into the sea. 
The Rif was free, the Christian vanquished, and the Rif- 
fians would have remained free had not the French 
stepped in. Even with the whole strength of the French 
army against them, they did not yield to the superiority 
of modern mechanism until 1926. 

The one thing that raised havoc with the Riffians, and 
ensured their eventual defeat, was the airplane. In 1935 
the airplane is an even more effective arm of offense than 
it was in 1926. Italy has one of the best air forces in 
existence; Ethiopia has, or had, until recently, the most 
photographed single plane in the world. Italy could easily 
blow up Addis Ababa, but Addis Ababa is not, for the 
most part, worth blowing up. A new capital of straw 
tukuls could soon be erected elsewhere, and, with the 
railroad destroyed as the first overt act, the city would be 
isolated in any case. The airplane, then, could prevent 
concentrations, but it could destroy nothing of irreparable 
value except the railroad. It could knock down churches 
at Gondar and Axum, and it could maim a few thousands 
of women and children as it did in the Rif; but maiming 
women does not defeat a nation. 


At this stage of the game it would be foolish to predict 
the outcome of a purely Italo-Ethiopian conflict, if such 
a conflict is really to develop. Italy has many advantages, 
but they are mostly things that can be bought with lire, 
and lire are not inexhaustible. Ethiopia’s advantages are 
of the earth, which cannot be bought, and of men, who in 
the present crisis are probably not for sale, although one 
cannot be too sure even of this. Ethiopia’s greatest ad- 
vantage is the memory of the battle of Aduwa, which her 
bards and artists never permit the victors to forget. Sen- 
sitive Latin flesh quivers at the thought of emasculation, 
and the Ethiopians still wield the bloody knife. 

In the United States much sympathy has been aroused 
for the plight of Ethiopia. This is felt especially by the 
American Negroes, whose concern is most accurately 
voiced by the very articulate burghers of Harlem. Let 
our Negroes remember, however, that the Ethiopians do 
not consider themselves to be Negroes; that the Ethio- 
pians have always discouraged, and often illtreated, Amer- 
ican Negroes in Ethiopia; and that the Ethiopians hold 
in bondage thousands of persons blacker than themselves. 
Then let our Harlemites glance at any of the current 
portraits of Hailie Selassie, who is far from being a 
Negro. If the Harlemites do all of these things, their 
enthusiasm must seem, upon reflection, a hollow and 
groundless form of idealism, based entirely on miscon- 
ceptions. They are much better off on the island of 
Manhattan, where they can throw bricks at an occasional 
Italian who probably has no use for Mussolini, than in 
Ethiopia, where, if the Italians do not kill them or at 
least make their lives miserable, the Ethiopians will. 

It is rather difficult to imagine what England would do 
in the event of an Ethiopian victory. But one thing is 
comparatively certain, that she would not sit back and see 
Hailie Selassie disregarded, the Ethiopians running ram- 
pant over East Africa, and her own colonies jeopardized. 
Either England will follow the role of France in the Rif, 
and take and be obliged to keep land which she does not 
particularly want,—otherwise she would have had it al- 


ready,—or she will, before the climax, find some means of 
stopping the show. It would be much easier for Eng- 
land to admonish Italy in the Mediterranean than to put 
down revolt in her own colonies, and much less danger- 
ous. If there is any reason left in Italy, she will not 
fight England, especially with France thrown in too. On 
the other hand, if Italy backs down, Mussolini’s prestige 
will shrink to the point of evaporation. I] Duce has an 
evil choice before him. Which way he will turn, or which 
way events will turn him, will soon be known. The rain 
is almost over, but there is no rainbow in sight, nor is 
any dove to be seen flapping its wings over Rome. Ham, 
Shem, and Japheth will step forth upon dry land, but 
their Ararat will be no solace to them. 


MARINES “STEAL THE SHOW” AT PERRY 
(Continued from page 5) 
bers of the Rifle and Pistol Teams were presented with 
specially designed sweaters. 

Gunnery Sergeant John Blakley, USMC., winner of 
the President’s Match, received a personal letter of com- 
mendation from the President of the United States. 

The officers and men of the Marine Corps Teams ask 
that the National Rifle Association be extended their 
sincere appreciation for the very fine treatment they re- 
ceived, and add hearty congratulations upon the smooth 
way in which the Association representatives conducted 
the program. 

The Commandant of the Corps, speaking for the re- 
maining members of it, adds his hearty approval with a 
full measure of appreciation. 

The following letters of congratulation have been 
received at Marine Corps Headquarters : 

WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY 
Major General John H. Russell, 
Commandant, United States Marine Corps, 
Navy Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear General Russell: 

I wish to extend to you and the United States Marine 
Corps the congratulations of the United States Infantry 
on the victory of the Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol 
Teams in the National Matches. It is a great honor to 
win this important match and your teams have our full 
admiration and salutations on their success. 

Sincerely, 
EDW. CROFT, 
Major General, 
Chief of Infantry. 
WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF CAVALRY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
General J. H. Russell, 
Major General Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps, 
Navy Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear General Russell : 

I wish to extend my congratulations to you on behalf 
of the Cavalry on the victories of your Marine Corps 
Teams in the National Rifle and Pistol Team Matches 
at Camp Perry, Ohio, this past week. I was present at 
Camp Perry during the matches and was especially 
struck by the high quality of the shooting of your teams 
under pressure. They deserved the victories they 
achieved. Sincerely yours, 

LEON B. KROMER, 
Major General, U. S. Army, 
Chief of Cavalry. 


—Ep, 
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